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ARRIA. 


BY CELESTE M. A. WINSLOW. 


Who doubts a woman's power to hold securely 
The knowledge beating hard against its bars, 

Let him recall her whose fair fame glowed purely 
When Clandinus waged his wars. 

Brave P.etus in his stony prison, sighing 
For her alone to watch the anguished bed 

Where the one darling of their love was lying, 
While fever’s pulses sped, 

To hold hot hands—once dimpled hands, caressing 
Her bosom's snow!—to smooth the burning brow; 

Despair’s wild kisses on the pale cheeks pressing, 
Then ‘neath the bolt to bow. 

Her mother-heart torn by the cruel sorrow, 
Grandly she strove her bursting grief to quell, 

And to her lord, upon the tear-stained morrow, 
Still answered: ‘He is well!”’ 





WOMAN VS, WHISKY IN PHILADELPHIA. 





I have seen the temperance women of the 
world assembled, and I came away a little 
proud, a good deal mad, and considerably 
disappointed. 

In the first place, when there is a terrible 
emergency, women usually rise to the needs 
of the hour, and I went to Philadelphia 
feeling that as a hewer of wood anda draw- 
er of water I was to receive a great deal of 
encouragement in the work from the chief 
builders, Of course, with such women as 
Mary Livermore, whose every word is a 
chrystalized gem; withSa woman like Mrs, 
L. M. Kenyon of Buffalo, who has 
down into the very slums of that city, and 
carried the gospel of temperance to the 
outcasts, whose work among the children 
has been such a marked success, and with 
a score of women like them, who could, 
had they been invited, have brought the 
record of practical, earnest, common-sense 
work, and have helped by their suggestions 
many a faint-hearted sister on the way,— 
with such material on the floor of that con- 
vention, I expected a great deal. But the 
day dragged wearily by, with a feeble at- 
tempt at organization, and the usual ‘‘gush” 
over the delegations from across the water, 
and sickly sentimentalism over Queen Vic- 
toria, until late in the afternoon, when 
the resolutions, like a bird with the feath- 
ers all clipped from them, were presented ; 
for it was most emphatically understood 
that the wicked subject of Woman Suffrage 
was to be tabooed entirely, as the weapons 
with which these sisters fight are not to be 
carnal, but spiritual. 

Consequently the speakers of the even- 
ing were selected from the ranks of those 
who coule be ‘“‘managed” upon this ques- 
tion, and Mrs. Livermore, who could have 
said more in five minutes than was said by 
the selected speakers in five hours, was left 
off the programme. Miss Willard, of Chi- 
cago, who sings like a bird in her own wes- 
tern home, where no one presumes to in- 
struct her as to what she shall say,—well, 
her own mother wonld not have known her 
by her speech. Mrs. Yeomans, of Toron- 
to, Canada, made the most sensible, con- 
vincing, and earnest speech of the Conven- 
tion, and was roundly applauded, and no 
sentiment was more heartily endorsed than 
her vigorous appeal for Woman Suffrage, 
though it was ludicrous to see the appalled 


gone 





faces of the managers. 


To sum up the whole work of the Con- 
vention, an International Congress was or- 
ganized, with Mrs. Parker of Dundee, Scot- 
land, as President; and Vice Presidents in 
Japan, France, England, Wales, South 
America, the Sandwich Islands, and Green- 
land’s icy mountains. Mother Stewart did 
not get the floor until twenty minutes of 
eleven to tell about her work in Great Brit- 
ain, and as the audience were by that time 
hot, tired, and out of patience, the greater 
number had left the hall before she had 
talked ten minutes, and, of course, under 
these circumstances, she could not do her- 
self justice. 

To women who are waiting in the back- 
ground in an agony of hope for practical 
thought and earnest work, the gatherings of 
these mutual admiration societies look very 
senseless. If we are to judge by the past, it 
will take about sixteen years of steady pray- 
er for the women of this nation to get them- 
selves into a proper frame of mind to be 
ready to fight this demon of drink. So it 
was with some degree of humiliation that I 
was compelled to confess that, when we 
wanted to hear something practical, we 
must go to the International Congress of 
men and women next day. There glorious 
Theodore Cuyler, whose words cut like a 
two-edged sword, your own keen, convinc- 
ing Dr. Miner, of Boston, Wm. E. Dodge, 
of New York, with his practical common- 
sense, and Mrs. Livermore, who thrilled us 
all with her eloquence until a gentleman 
who sat near me said, ‘‘How I wish we had 
a million such women,” brave Neal Dow, 
and a host of others gave us a feast of rea- 
son, and we came away convinced that 
when a public meeting is to be a success 
pre- 
dict that unless the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union give us more meat and less 
milk and water, it will never celebrate 
many more anniversaries. 

And now that we are talking about wo- 
men’s work—the most enjoyable day I had 
in Philadelphia was spent in the Wo- 
man’s Pavilion, and in the cozy parlors of 
the ‘76 Club, which is composed of the 
women journalists of America. The rooms 
of the ‘76 Club are adjacent to the Press 
headquarters of the Philadelphia Press As- 
sociation, and are presided over by Mrs. 
Bladen, a lady connected with the Philadel- 
phia Sunday Times. Photographs of prom- 
inent lady journalists grace the walls, the 
latest periodicals and papers are upon the 
tables, and the cozy look that only a wo- 
man’s sanctum wears, hovers over all. 

In the Woman’s Pavilion | observed, 
among the inventions by women, a life pre- 
server; an umbrella for protecting horses 
from the intense heat of the sun; a con- 
venient secretary; specimens of work by a 
lady paper-hanger; and oceans of needle- 
work and painting and sculpture which 
would take a full letter to describe. Yet 
with all my disappointments I fully made 
up my mind that we need no longer talk 
about the ‘‘coming woman,” for she has 
already come; only the next question for 
her to decide is what shall she do with her- 
self. She does not get half paid when she 
fits herself for the work which she feels 
herself best suited to do, and the majority 
of women seem ready to decide that her 
prayers are not orthodox if she is not will- 
ing to starve in the background and wait 
until God sends an earthquake to drive her 
into action. 

For instance, the newspapers of the 
country have been ringing with the praises 
of Miss Allison, the lady engineer of the 
Woman's Pavilion, who was doing the 
work for which a man would have been 
handsomely paid, while she, poor girl, was 
so illy paid that she could not, in the 
Christian city of Philadelphia, get enough 
salary to enable her to keep soul and body 
together, and she was found by Mrs. Gage 
and Miss Anthony prostrated upon a bed of 
illness, which the physician certified had 
been brought about by the want of nourish- 
ing food; in plain English, she was ill from 
starvation. 

Mrs. Maxwell, the huntress of Colorado, 
is the wonder of all visitors. The beasts 
and birds which have fallen prey to her 
trusty rifle and arrow are ranged on branch 
and bough and in an artificial cave of won- 
derful naturalness, in the most striking atti- 
tudes, each one looking as though it were 
ready to move, and they have all been 
stuffed and arranged by her own fair hand. 
Mrs. Maxwell is a woman of fine physique, 
with a clear, keen, grey eye, and she looks 
as if she were abundantly able to assert 
her rights and take them too. She will be 
found with her wonderful collection of 
curiosities in the Colorado department. 

Miss Hosmer’s ‘‘Gates” have not yet ar- 
rived. 

On Thursday evening a delightful recep- 


men and women inust work together. | 





tion was held at the Woman Suffrage par- 


lors, 1431 Chestnut Street, and which are 
presided over by Miss Anthony and Mrs. 
Gage. Mrs. Stanton was present. Speeches 
by these ladies, Mrs. Willstood, of Edin- 
burg, Scotland, Rev. H. Maury, of Paris, 
France, and several others followed. The 
rooms were crowded with delighted audit- 
ors, and we all went away strengthened for 
the work. The world has gathered at Phil- 
adelphia, and this is but the first gun fired 
from the Woman Suffrage ranks. When 
the other battallion, with its brilliant corps 
of officers, assembles on the 3d of July, we 
expect some cannonading which will startle 
the world. EMMA MOoL.Loy., 
Boston, Mass, 
“LET THE NEW CYCLE SHAME THE OLD.” 


If the Woman's Pavilion, in the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, is an evidence of a new 
dispensation for women, some things in 
the other buildings are exponents of the 
old. A large proportion of the paintings 
are voluptuous exposures of female forms. 
These things are an insult to Christian 
womanhood, and only worthy of a harem, 
or of that old wicked time when women 
were valued only as the slaves or toys of 
men. They area calamity also, as is any- 
thing which strengthens lust; for among all 
the wrongs of women, none are so terrible, 
so deep, so wide-spread, and so difficult to 
right, as those which result from the pas- 
sions of the other sex. 

There are numberless other pictures of 
women upon these walls, some of them por 
traits, not of noted women, but of fine- 
looking ones. Neither do the pictures gen- 
erally represent women as doing anything, 
except holding children, having love-scenes, 
lounging, dancing, or, as one picture has it, 
paring an apple. There are some excep- 


tions. ‘The Christian Martyrs” grandly 
depicts womanly devotion to God. ‘Rizpah 


keeping the vultures from the bodies of her 
sons is awful, yet pitiful. That gigantic, 
powerful frame, the fierce, dumb grief of 
a mother robbed of her young, yet cling- 
ing blindly to the poor remains, and the 
love stronger than death, stronger than the 
elements, yet utterly powerless to save her 
offspring, even motherhood having no rights 
which might was bound to respect, form a 
scene to stir one to the depths. 

One little picture in a corner might keep 
alive hope for women, amid much to dis- 
courage. It is Joan of Arc—we think—a 
sweet, young, womanly face, with flowing 
hair, helmet beside her, cuirass on, and a 
sword held in hand or leaning on her shoul 
der. She is kneeling by a shrine, with face 
upturned and glowing with self-abnegation, 
devotion, and trust. Glorious 
martyred hero-saint! 

The picture of the Annunciation is 
scarcely worthy of its grand theme. The 
velvets, cushions and gay trappings detract 
from the simple majesty of the scene. 
There is one good feature; it is an 
with a womanly face that brings the deli- 
cate message, the tidings of that mystie 
union of Godhead and womanhood which 
is to lift up Woman, once and for all time; 
in which, by bringing forth the Savior 
from sin, she is to be forever vindicated for 
bringing sin into the world. Well may 
Mary sing, ‘‘He hath regarded the low es- 
tate of his handmaiden”—low from the 
beginning of time—and ‘‘All generations 
shall rise up and call me blessed.” 

Truly a new century is dawning for Wo- 
man; but the day-beams come slowly, and 
the shadows lie thick. It is hard to teach 
the world that women are not merely beau- 
tiful playthings, nor, necessarily, lovers, 
wives, mothers, or housekeepers, but human 
beings, with intellects demanding knowl- 
edge and cultivation, sympathies to take in 
the weariness and suffering of the race, 
souls aspiring to God; with brains and 
hearts and hands to reach and help the 
world, and which they have a right to use. 
Certainly our little pavilion, with its piles 
of needle-work, rich with the golden sands 
of wasted hours, will not do much to teach 
the world these high truths; though it 
might have been better if all our women 
artists had put their work into it, and es- 
teemed the honor of their sex rather than 
their own fame. Probably we have as 
many successful artists in proportion to the 
whole number as the other sex have. 
Though our exhibit makes such a puny 
show beside the giant products of mascu- 
line minds and hands, it shows the growing 
wish of our sex to assert itself, to be recog- 
nized and not absorbed into the other, and 
it is better to be seen as an infant than not 
to be seen at all. 

It proves at least that women have made 
the best of the materials they have had. 
Women have been cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined, as though they were children, or 
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lunatics, or wild beasts, that would imme 
diately rush off into all manner of folly 
and evil, forsake all natural instincts, select 
those paths for which they were least fitted, 
and grow into all manner of monstrosities, 
if the way were only open. The sexes are 
not totally unlike, nor will liberty destroy 
the distinction God has made. Give women 
knowledge, and they will become wise; 
give them tools, and they will invent; cease 
to look down upon them, and they will rise 
to the level of men; take away the barriers, 
and they will go out into the dark, sorrow- 
ful ways of this world and bring purity and 
light and tender help; and when another 
century shall have rolled away, there shall 
be 
‘Two heads in council, two beside the hearth, 


Two in the tangled business of the world, 
Two in the liberal offices of life.” 


Mrs. Mary L. Grirriru. 
2032 Poplur Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘sited — aR 
A PROTEST. 


If there is one thing concerning women 
who are in any sense representative women 
about which I feel anxious, it is that they 
should maintain their principles and urge 
needful changes in political or social life 
with dignity, delicacy and propriety. Those 
who speak or write in behalf of the enfran 
chisement of women should remember that 
by their utterances thousands of women, 
who cannot speak for themselves will be 
judged, 

I, for one, protest against Shawanebeke’s 
article on ‘‘Squeamishness” in a late Jour- 
NAL. It was so surprising to me that I was 
forced to re-read it before I could be con- 
vinced that it was not a satire. It is not be- 
cause we fear the word ‘‘hell” that we ob- 
ject to its use as an expletive, but 
One cannot 
interlarding 


because 
such use is coarse and vulgar. 
fancy a gentleman or lady 
speech with such expressions. If boys and 
men of ‘‘very explosive nature” need strong 
expressions to relieve their feelings, so do 
women of similar nature. We should coun- 
sel both to restrain their pent-up fires and 
not explode at all. Certainly Shawanebeke 
is the last person who can consistently ad- 
vocate laxity of speech or manners for one 
sex which would offend her in the other. 
The transition from rude and coarse speech 
to actual profanity is very easy and perfect- 
ly natural. 

One evidence of advancement in civiliza- 
tion during the last hundred and fifty years 
is that the manners and speech of women 
have grown refined and pure. Many of the 
fine ladies of the English Court during the 
reigns of the earlier Georges delighted in 
indelicate stories and allusions and did not 
shrink from Drinking, gambling, 
fighting clergymen, and coarse, profane wo- 
men were not out of harmony with the tone 
of morals about them in that coarse age; to- 
day they would be monstrous, The novels 
of that epoch picture such indelicacy and 
license that their perusal gives us more pain 
than pleasure, as do many of the newspaper 
anecdotes of our own time, which with their 
hardly disguised profanity have a pernicious 
effect on the minds of boys. If Shawane- 
beke replies that she too hates profanity, I 
assure her that the lad who is allowed to use 
the expression 


oaths. 


for which she apologizes 
will not have so fine amoral sense as to stop 
short of blasphemy. We should surely ob- 
ject to the frequent companionship of boy 
or man whose explosive feelings demanded 
that sort of relief. 

It is my earnest hope that other Woman 
Suffragists will not be judged by Shawane- 
beke’s extraordinary opinions. She is so 
able a woman, and often so sound and logi- 
cal in argument that I deeply regret the ec- 
centricities of expression which she some- 
times allows herself, and which detract from 
her usefulness. 

Our country has a bad pre-eminence in 
the matter of profanity. Instead of apolo- 
gizing for and encouraging the vulgarity of 
questionable expletives, let women inculcate 
such noble dignity and delicacy, for men as 
well as women, that our second Centennial 
year shall find rough speech as rare and in- 
tolerable in men as it now is in women. 

ELIzaBETH K. CuurcHi.t. 

Providence, R. I. 


— — oe ——__— 
MARRIAGE OF ROBERT DALE OWEN. 


Mr. Robert Dale Owen was married at 
Caldwell. N. Y., last Eriday, to Lottie Wal- 
ton, daughter of the late Martin A. Kellogg, 
who for more that thirty years was pastor 
of the Congregational Church at Avon, 
near Hartford. The lady is a cultivaled 
artist, of middle age, who has traveled and 
resided many years in Europe and studied 
her profession in Rome. It was to her that 
Mr. Owen, two years ago, dedicated his 
autobiography as ‘‘to a dear friend at whose 
pleasant home cn Lake George part of these 
pages were written.” 














CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. E. A. Dickerson, of Belfast, Me., 
wife of Judge Dickerson, is chairman of the 
School Board in that city. 





ELEANOR Kirk, the author, has just re- 
ceived a handsome horse from a man out in 
Iowa who knows her only through her 
books. 

Mrs. Acnes Annorr Hovenron, the 
wife of a Universalist minister, delivered an 
oration in Bath, Maine, on May 30, on the 
occasion of decorating the graves of fallen 
soldiers, 

Miss Burperr Courts and Baroness 
LioNEL RoruscuiLD are household names 
in England, where these ladies have not 
only expended large sums for the publie, 
but have personally inspected their good 
works, visited the poor in their homes and 
hovels, and cheered, by their presence al- 
most as much as by their money, the heart 
that distress has made its own, 

Miss ANNA DickINson has just finished 
anew play. It is written in five acts, and 
“ach illustrates the fortunes and persecu- 
tions of a Jewess in a different country— 
England, France, Germany, Russia and the 
United States. Those who have read the 
work say that it is remarkable for the 
strength with which the principal charac- 
ters are drawn and for the interest of the in- 
cidents. Miss Dickinson will play the Jew- 
Css. 

Mrs. MArGareET E. Parker. of Dundee, 
Scotland, was elected President of the In- 
ternational Woman's Temperance Union, at 
its Convention in Philadelphia last week. 
On the following Sabbath Rev. Dr. Morris 
of the Methodist Tabernacle, invited Mrs. 
Parker into his pulpit, introduced her with 
deserved words of commendation, and, at 
the close, thanked her heartily for her earn- 
est and excellent remarks. Mrs. Parker 
will return very soon to England. 

Miss ANNA C. Brackerr and Miss Ipa 
M. Extor, who conduct a girls’ school in 
New York, not finding a manual of school 
poetry which just suited them, went to work 
and made one. The Putnams publish it 
handsomely, under the title of Poetry for 
Home and School. The selections are well 
made and the book is well suited for use. 
Any bright child will be able to appreciate 
nearly all of the poems chosen, and the 
duller pupils will be brightened by their 
use, 

Mrs. D. C. Tomutnson, of Akron. O., 
Mrs. H. Sansorn, of Cleveland, O., Mrs. 
CHLOE PIERCE, of Sharpsville, Penn., Mrs. 
8. C. Strarron, of Linesville, Penn., Mrs. 
CANDACE PALMER, of Painesville, O., Mrs. 
Hurentson, of Hamilton, N. Y., and Mrs. 
M. Morey, of Port Clinton, N. Y., have 
been elected members of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Buchtel College, an institution for 
both sexes nnder the management of the 
Ohio State Convention. Mrs. Tomlinson is 
also Vice-President of the Institution. Thus 
seven out of fifteen Trustees are women. 

Rey. Apa C. Bow Les has been appointed 
by the Pennsylvania Universalist Conven- 
tion, at its late session at Easton, Pa., to 
preach the Occasional Sermon at its next 
session in 1877. This is the first time in 
this country, and probably in the world, in 
which a woman has been elected to perform 
this important duty. The Universalist 
Church does honor to itself, and to the 
cause of Christ upon the earth, in thus tak- 
ing the lead in a matter so obviously fair and 
right. Mrs. Bowles is an eloquent preach- 
er, adevoted pastor, an exemplary wife and 
mother, and a true woman. 

Miss ALLISON, who has charge of the 
steam engine in the Woman’s Pavilion at 
the Centennial Exhibition, is thus described 
by the Philadelphia Press: “She was 
brought up in a little place near St. Cather- 
ine’s, in Ontario, and from achild was a 
lover of machinery, and spent much of her 
time in the large saw and grist mills which 
her father then owned. She received a 
thorough scientific education, and learned 
much from her brother, who had made en- 
gineering a profession. She learned the 
method of operating the engine used at the 
Woman’s Pavilion in a few moments, and 
now does all the work, from starting the 
fire in the morning to blowing off steam at 
night. In answer to a question relative to 
the possibility of women running engines as 
a regular business, she said that there were 
thousands of small engines in use in various 
parts of the country, and that there was no 
reason Whatever Why women should not be 
employed to manage them. The work was 
less tedious than almost any of the usual 
avocations adopted by women, and an en- 
gine required far less attention than any 
woman gives daily to a child under her 
care. 
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THE FITNESS OF WOMEN FOR THE 
MINISTRY. 


CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. 


It is time now to pass to the graver part 
of our subject—the value which may at- 
tach to women’s thoughts about Religion: 
for if that value be trifling, it will be all 
the more unfortunate should they possess 
any facilities for imposing them upon us by 
wordy fluency; that ‘‘fatal fluency” which 
the best men in America have deplored as 
among the gifts of their countrymen. 

Thoughts of the class which are properly 
expressed in pulpits are, of course, of vari- 
ous kinds. There are thoughts which are 
purely reflections and speculations of the 
intellect on critical and philosophical prob- 
lems, and which an able lawyer, an acute 
critic, or a profound metaphysician, can 
make as well, or better, than a prophet or a 
saint—nay, in which a Mephistopheles might 
excel a Tauler. It is no doubt sometimes 
necessary (though surely by no means so fre- 
quently as some preachers seem to take for 
granted) ‘to offer thoughts of this class to a 
congregation, and, in short, to read out in 
church an article which, minus the text, 
might have appeared in the Contemporary 
Review or the British Quarterly. Uf it be avery 
lofty and religious mind from which such 
thoughts emanate, they will of course pos- 
sess an elevating power proportioned to the 
momentum of such amind brought to bear 
on ordinary intellects. To be lifted by ser 
mons of this class into the serene and puri- 
fied atmosphere of noble speculation, will 
of itself effect a quasi-religious result, inde- 
pendently of any conviction of theological 
truths which may or may not be brought 
away. The hearers who have followed for 
half-an-hour the upward flight of one of 
these eagle souls will return to the petty 
concerns, interests, pleasures, bickerings of 
common life, calmed and ennobled, and able 
to see all things in more just proportions. 
On the other hand, if the preacher be mere- 
ly aclever critic or metaphysician, who deals 
with sacred themes as a counsel with the 
case in his brief, the result of his sermons, 
however brilliant and interesting they may 
be found by an intellectual audience, and 
triumphantly satisfactory to those who find 
their cherished opinions clinched by his ar- 
guments, will be the reverse of religious. 
The listeners will go awey, not awed and 
calmed, but eager for controversy and con- 
firmed in self-confidence; having lost any 
benefit which they might have derived from 
the previous acts of worship. They have 
been made to rise from their knees to sit 
down instantly in the Seat of the Critical,— 
always very closely contiguous to that of 
the Scornful. 

Of this intellectual and theoretical class 
of sermons it is not to be anticipated that 
women will preach many, or that we shall 
have the benefit of a female Mansell. 1 
should rather say that one of the good 
things which may be hoped from the intro- 
duction of women into the ministry, may 
prove to be the falling out of fashion of a 
class of discourses which can only be bene- 
ficial or desirable in the case of exceptional 
mental greatness, combined with a piety 
warm and powerful enough to hallow every 
region of thought into which it may pass. 

Again, there is an order of thought more 
practical than this, and surely more suita- 
ble to form the sequel of a service of pray- 
er, namely, ideas concerning Duty in all its 
forms, religious, social and personal. It is 
amazing, considering the place which Chris- 
tianity in all its phases assigns to Obedience 
to the Will of God, how exceedingly small 
a space lessons and discussions concerning 
what is that Divine Will, as regards every- 
day conduct, ever take in Christian instruc- 
tion. We are eternally exhorted to repent; 
but what are the sins and failures which 
ought to be included in our penitence, few 
preachers take the pains to inform us. We 
are exhorted to ‘‘renounce the Devil and all 
his works;” but what those ‘‘works” may 
be, as distinguished from works of right- 
eousness in the shop, the camp, the bar, the 
exchange, the interior of our homes, we are 
left to find out for ourselves. Sermons 
treating carefully and thoughtfully any sub- 
ject of the kind are among the most rare of 
clerical addresses. Bishop South confesses, 
indeed, that two-thirds of Christianity is a 
Christian Temper. But how many times 
have any of us heard rebuked from the pul- 
pit that odious sullenness which makes the 
unhappy inmates of the same home with 
the sulky person live in a perpetual Novem- 
ber,—or yet the despotic violence and anger 
which threaten them like a perpetual thun— 
der-storm brewing in the distance? What 
master of a household is told, by the only 
man who dare tell him, that his tyranny, 
his harshness, perhaps his cruelty, exercised 
hourly on wife or child or any luckless de- 
pendent, make up a sum-total of misery to 
them and of offence on his part worse than 
the results of many a sudden crime, and 
certainly involving no less guilt? What 
wife and mother is told that her selfishness, 
her bickerings, her discontent, her spiteful- 
nesses, are sins for which no prate of high 
religious feeling or incessant fussing about 
church-going can possibly atone? And, 
again, as regards other offences,—let us say 
Lying and Dishonesty,—when have we 
heard wise and just definitions of them 
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| from our pastors, or fitting exhortations to 
nobler standards of veracity and probity 
than are common in the world? In the up- 


Rule of Thumb on these subjects is pretty 
generally received. 


it? Certainly not when we occupied our 


But where did we learn | 


seats in church, but rather at the dinner-ta- | 
ble, in the playground at school, at the club | 


or in the-drawing-room., Among the lower 
ranks, where this traditional code—of Hon- 
or rather than of Morality—does not hold 
equal sway, the ignorance which prevails 
concerning the very rudimentary principles 
of Truth and Probity is often no less start- 
ling than deplorable. * The neglect of the 
clergy of all denominations to draw clear 
definitions on these matters of hourly con- 
cern, so that their flocks may at least know 
what is right, supposing they are so fortu- 
nate as to be able to inspire them with a res- 
olution to do it, when known, is of a piece 
with the indifference of all the churches to 
moral heresies of the most soul-debasing 
kind, while they punish to the utmost of 
their powers the faintest divergence from 
theological orthodoxy. 

I cannot but think that if women now 
enter the pulpit, a great many more ser- 
mons will be preached dealing with these 
points of practical ethics. The concrete 
and the personal will probably always poss- 
ess keener interest for the majority of wo- 
men than the abstract, the vague and the 
universal; and there is, moreover, if I mis- 
take not, a very distinct superiority in the 
womanly propensity to translate ideas into 
action, over the man-of-the-world habit of 
admitting high and rigid principles in theo- 
ry, while practising quite other rules in 
commerce, politics and social affairs. A 
very eminent thinker and scholar, a leader 
of thought at Oxford, once remarked to me 
with characteristic simplicity: “I do not 
know how to account for the fact, but I no- 
tice that when a good woiman is convinced 
that something is true or right, she tries im- 
mediately in some way to square her beliefs 
and conduct accordingly; whereas when I 
have, perhaps by infinite labor, succeeded 
in convincing a man in the same way, he 
goes on just as he did before, without alter- 
ing his behavior a jot, and as if nothing had 
happened!” Now I think this practical 
tendency of the feminine nature (though it 
will perhaps be less marked hereafter when 
women submit more generally to the fric- 
tion of contact with many minds) will inev- 
itably show itself in a preference for the 
inculecation of definite duties, rather than 
for the vague declamation about Repen- 
tance and Regeneration which so often leave 


the high way (as they think) to heaven, lead- 
ing lives of odious selfishness, and combin- 
ing profit and piety after the fashion of the 
celebrated grocer, “Sand the sugar, John— 
and then come in to prayers.” 

It has been often remarked that the most 
profound difference between modern and 
classical civilization lies in the contrast be- 
tween the value attached by each to private 
morals. The virtue of the individual was 
of old treated as altogether subordinate in 
importance to the interests of the State. In 
our time we have almost come to recognize 
that states and churches and society itself 
exist for the sake of building up individual 
souls to their perfection; and there is every 
reason to expect that this sense of the su- 
preme importance of morals over every 
other human concern will rather increase 
than dwindle through all time to come. 

Now it would certainly appear that this 
Hebraism, as Mr. Arnold calls it, is rather 
characteristic of the higher sort of women. 
The moment a woman rises above the pas- 
sion for personal admiration and the strug- 
gle for petty social ambition or sordid mat- 
rimonial scheming, to which so large a num- 
ber of unhappy ones are trained and con- 
signed from girlhood, on the principle of 
‘keeping women in their proper sphere,” — 
the moment, I say, that a woman has been 
lifted by education or her natural force of 
character above all this frivolity and base- 
ness, we must invariably find in her a de- 
gree of earnestness about ethical and ethico- 
religious questions which is far more rare- 
ly traceable among men. It is true that her 
exclusion from a great many fields of mas- 
culine interest naturally centers her thoughts 
more on such subjects, and that when those 
exclusions are more or less removed we 
must expect to see more frequently women 
absorbed in the same wordly interests as 
men, and perhaps some who now think 
night and day of a Ball will be eyually eager 
about a Bill in Parliament. Still, I believe 
that,independently of circumstances, women 
have a special tendency (as Renan avers of 
the Celtic race) to “‘long after the infinite,” 
to desire to throw an element of sacredness 
and nobleness into the transactions of daily 
life, such as their moral aspect alone affords. 
I believe that nine women out of ten (of the 
better sort of whom I have spoken) would, 
if they had the choice, oftener speak of duty 





* Aletter appeared last yearin the Echo from a 
ticket-clerk on the Metropolitan Railway, in which 
the writer responded indignantly to the assertion of a 
correspondent that he had been frequently cheated of 
change at these windows, by the proud declaration 
that he and his colleagues never took more from the 
public than they had lost by bad money given to theni, 
and he was sure no honest clerk would take a penny 
more! The man actually treated ‘the public’ as one 
individual, and robbed A with a clear conscience be- 
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and religion than of any other themes. * 

If this be so, it would follow that, as time 
goes on, instead of women falling behind in 
the progress of humanity, that progress will 
constantly tend to bring women more to the 
front as students and expounders of moral- 
ity. 

There is another aspect of this matter also 
which fairly deserves consideration. Many 
good Christians have remarked that, while 
they would fain take Jesus Christ as their 
“Great Exemplar,” they find nothing in his 
life indicating what his example would have 
been in the very closest and most important 
of human relations of Husband or Father. 
Surely there is no less reason for women to 
be conscious of a lacune in their moral in- 
structions when they are received exclusive- 
ly either from mothers and teachers (who of 
course may be utterly unfit for such an of- 
fice, and who often merely pass on tradi- 
tional moral heresies,) or else from mascu- 
line pastors whose whole moral parallax is 
necessarily different from that of a woman, 
and who practically know next to nothing 
of the trials, temptations and duties of her 
lot. We have had of recent years in many 
of our churches, and notably in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, courses of sermons addressed by 
various clergymen to men alone, from which 
women have been rigidly excluded. Would 
it be too much to hope that some time or 
other, in some humble chapel (since no one 
would dream of devoting the national reli- 
gious edifices to the exclusive use of women 
for a single hour,) women may enjoy the 
privilege of being especially addressed by 
one of their own sex, who may talk to them 
of their duties at once with a cultured mind 
and an experienced heart? 

And, lastly, beside the Intellectual and 
the Moral classes of thoughts to be offered 
from the pulpit, there is a third—of which, 
alas! we know far too little—the Spiritual. 
The store of this latter class of thoughts is 
probably extremely small even in minds of 
richest experience. They seem rather to 
distil slowly in precious drops from the 
wounds in the tree of life, than to be capa- 
ble of manufacture by the help of culture 
and reflection. They are the thoughts which 
concern the baseness, the loathsomeness, 
the misery of sin (felt and considered as 
Sin, not as Error or Vice,) the glory and 
beauty and joy of Holiness, felt as Holiness, 
not as Prudence or Virtue. They teach the 
laws of our spiritual existence, the hygienics 
of the soul, the ‘‘Way towards the Blessed 
Life.’ In some sense, sermons which con- 
tain thoughts like these may be called Moral 
Discourses, for they touch the very springs 
of our moral nature, and send us forth heart- 
smitten for the past, heart-strengthened with 
resolutions for the future. They are the 
most powerful moral levers which human 
agency ever applied to our souls. But they 
are the reverse of didactic, ethical disquisi 
tions, or expositions of the detailed code ef 
virtue. They lie in another region of feel- 
ing, and appeal to another class of our fac- 
ulties than the ratiocinative. We do not 
sit and judge them, Dut they come from 
above and judge us. When they strike us 
most forcibly, we never feel the temptation 
(as we are so often inclined to do at the best 
hits in the critical or the moral discourse) to 
express our approbation by the familiar tok- 
ens of public applause. On the contrary, it 
is our own breasts we are fain to beat; while, 
if our lips move, it is to murmur the pray- 
er of the publican. 

Will women preach sermons of this or- 
der and filled with thoughts like these? It 
is impossible to foretell with certainty; yet 
here, if anywhere, may we expect to find 
the special gifts of women brought out at 
last from their hidden treasuries. It has 
been said of almost every great spiritual 
teacher, that there has been something fem- 
inine in his nature, something more of ten- 
derness and purity, more of insight into 
and sympathy with others, than belongs to 
lesser men. In Jesus Christ (so far as we 
may trust the imperfect record) the ideal 
characters of both sexes were aimost equal- 
ly blended. Of course there are other qual- 
ities beside the characteristically feminine 
ones needed to form the highest kind of re- 
ligious teacher; but the sterner qualities are 
no more invariably deficient in women than 
the softer ones are always lacking in men, 
and it seems the reverse of improbable that 
women may arise uniting both in hitherto 
almost unexampled degree. 

Let us remember that, after all the one 
great Force of the spiritual world,—its cor- 
related Gravitation, Light, Electricity, Mag- 
netism and Vital Force, all in one,—is pure 
Divine Love. This alone, radiating from 
the Sun of Love in the heavens, moves and 
vivifies the soul; and to it alone it responds 
as the steel to the loadstone, we know not 
how. The human spirit which receives 





* A curious illustration of this is to be found in a 
passage in Mrs. Kemble’s charming autobiography, 
“Old Woman's Gossip,” now-in course of publica- 
tion in the ‘Atlantic Monthly.“ She describes the 
late Lady Byron as often expressing envy of her 
(Mrs, Kemble’s) public readings, and her longings to 
have similar crowds in sympathy with her own im- 
pressions. ‘I made her laugh,” says Mrs. Kemble, 
“by telling her that more than once, when looking 
from my reading-desk over the sea of faces uplifted 
towards me, a sudden feeling had seized me that I 
must say something from myself to all those human 
beings whose attention I felt at that moment entirely 
at my command, and between whom and myself a 
sense of sympathy thrilled powerfully and strangely 
through my heart as I looked steadfastly at them be- 
fore opening my lips; but that on wondering after- 
wards what I might, could, would or should have said 
to them from myself, I never could think of anything 
but two words—‘Be good!*" (P. 317.) 





from on high the largest influx of this divine tion through which the Author of Nature 


light and warmth, thereby becomes a focus | 


of reflected power and fervor for all those 
who can be brought into spiritual contact 
with it. Itis the ‘‘love of Godshed abroad” 
in the heart,—the love of that 
which God is, and for which man is made, 
whose germs even now the illumined eye 
of love discerns deep latent in every human 
soul,—in a word, the Love of God and 
Love of Man, in whose might all spiritual 
miracles are done, all leprous souls cleansed, 
all demon passions cast out, all blind eyes 
opened, all maimed and crippled faculties 
made whole. If we could but find the 
most profoundly loving, the most unselfish- 
ly, nobly, purely loving of men or women 
now living upon earth, and set him or her 
in the midst of us to be our teacher, our 
friend, our guide into the ways of peace and 
blesseduess, we should have gained a help 
better than all the philosophers and theolo- 
gians, the monks and the hermits, could 
ever give. I will not take on myself to af- 
firm that such most loving heart beats in a 
woman's breast. It may well be that there 
are men as tender in feeling as any mother 
whose spirit ever yearned over her infant's 
cradle. But there is at least an equal chance 
of a woman's supremacy, and almost a cer- 
tainty that, on a secondary level of loving- 
ing-kindness and unselfishness, we should 
find many more women than men. It is 
quite impossible, I think, that this differ- 
ence should not make itself felt, and a new, 
impulse be made to flow through all the 
channels of spiritual life whenever the influ- 
ence of women may be brought to bear di- 
rectly and largely on the religious feelings 
of the community. 

Lastly and chiefly. It isa truism to say 
that the character of our religion hinges 
on our idea of God; but who has taken 
note of this familiar fact sufficiently to rec- 
ognize that all the traditional part of that 
solemn idea has come to us uniformly in a 
way as if purposely one-sided, and that side 
the least lovable? I do not over-estimate 
the importance of any idea of God which 
comes to us through our fellow-men. It 
seems to me that, from the first dawn of 
the religious life, the child has a dim sense 
(apart from his teacher’s lessons) of some 
beneficent and righteous Power around and 
within him, and that when the sun rises on 
any soul in the awful hour which saints 
have likened to a New Birth, there is ob- 
tained, even through all the mists of earth, 
a direct vision of the ineffable Glory, which 
evermore causes the words of other mortals, 
and even the man’s own attempt to render 
in language his sense of the Love and Holi- 
ness, to seem unreal and worse than inade- 
quate. When that stage is reached, it is 
probably of little consequence what a man’s 
pastor may tell him tbout God’s character. 
All he says is only like a book which de- 
scribes a person we ourselves have known, 
or a place we have visited. Nobody can 
make the man believe (at least so long as 
his own living faith and open vision endure) 
that the Being whom he meets in the hour 
of prayer is less than All-good, unutterably 
Holy; even though the dogmas he accepts 
practically attribute to Him a totally differ- 
ent character. The only injury he can 
suffer is a negative one; he is denied the 
help and sympathy which he needs, and 
which it is the proper office of his minister 
tosupply. But at an earlier stage, when all 
religious experience is yet vague and dim, 
when faith must of necessity be provisional 
and taken on trust at secondhand,—at that 
period there can be no question of the mis- 
fortune of receiving cold, hard, narrow no- 
tions about God, instilled by teachers who 
themselves have little love or no direct 
spiritual knowledge and have chiefly bor- 
rowed their ideas from the confessedly im- 
perfect rendering, age after age, of other 
men’s experience. How is a young soul 
ever to turn to God, when God is repre- 
sented to it as One from whom it would 
far more naturally turn away? And let it 
be remembered ‘that the attributes of God 
which call out the spontaneous love and 
adoration of the heart are precisely those 
whose meaning is most completely lost and 
evaporated in the dry formularies of the in- 
tellect, and can never be truly conveyed ex- 
cept by one whose own heart responds to 
them through all its depths. Power, Wis- 
dom, Justice, are Divine characteristics 
whose meaning a clear head and sound 
mind may enable any teacher to convey to 
his pupil. But I disbelieve that any one 
who is not himself full of love and tender- 
ness has, ever since the world began, yet 
transmitted to another soul the truth that 
God is love. 

There is little to wonder at, after all, in 
the mournful fact, that the religion which 
as it left the heart of Christ was beyond all 
others the religion of Divine Love, became, 
as the centuries went by, colder and harder 
and more cruel, till the irony was complete, 
and the doctrine of the Mount of Galilee 
was illustrated by the fires of the Spanish 
Inquisition. Who, we may ask, were the 
teachers of Christianity during the interven- 
ing ages? Who were they through whose 
lips and writings the lessons gathered from 
the lilies and the sparrows, and the story of 
the Prodigal, were transmitted to each new- 
born generation? They were men—exclu- 
sively men; nay, men who, in taking their 
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has caused the humah heart to grow tender 
and to be taught the practice of unseltish- 
To fit themselves to convey to the 
hearts of their brethren the gospel of the 
Fatherhood of God, they by re- 
nonucing the experience of human father- 
hood for themselves. The Apostolic Sue- 
cession, of which the great Churches still 
was for fifteen centuries a school for 
the transmission of ideas about a Divine 
Parent down a long chain of childless celi- 
We, Protestants, have corrected 
this mistake, and the men who tell us the 
story of the prodigal are at least able to 
speak out of the abundance of their hearts 
when they say, that ‘‘like as a father pitieth 
his children, so the Lord hath mercy on 
them that fear Him.” But is there not one 
step even further to be taken? Is not the 
compassion of ‘‘a Mother for the son of 
her womb” a still profounder image of the 
Divine Love than the father’s pity? Ought 
it not also to be brought home to our com 
prehensions (if in any measure human 
words may so bring it) through the lips of 
mothers and motherly-hearted women? 

The loss out of our religion of all those 
ideas which may be ranked as the Doctrine 
of the Motherhood has been attended with 
evils innumerable. The Church of Rome, 
in obedience to a vehement popular instinct, 
has sought to make up for the defect by 
by Mariolatry. The Orthodox Protestant 
churches, by sternly adhering to their mas- 
culine Trinity, have indeed preserved the 
awe and moral reverence which the Divine 
Kingship and Fatherhood demand, and 
which the paganism of Virgin worship has 
obliterated; But how much have they not 
lost by excluding these sentiments which 
can only be given to One in whom we rec- 
ognize, not only Justice, Holiness and 
Beneficence, but also Tenderness, Sympa- 
thy, Love? The ttuth is, we are so consti- 
tuted that great benefits received—if we 
think of them as, bestowed merely because 
it is right and good to give them, and not 
from love for ourselves—so far from awak- 
ening in us spontaneous emotions of grati- 
tude, have rather an opposite tendency, and 
seem to lay on us an obligation to be grate- 
ful which is a sort of burden, and from 
which all minds save the best regulated 
have a proclivity to escape. To hundreds 
of us, large donations from just and well- 
meaning but unaffectionate fathers have 
failed to waken the smallest throb of genu- 
ine gratefulness; while some mere trifle 
given by a loving mother—a flower froma 
well-remembered rose-tree, a scrap of her 
needle-work—has filled our eyes with tears. 
In excluding, then, in a great degree from 
view what we may presume to call the Mater- 
nal side of religion, the Churches, so far as 
they have done it, have dropped the golden 
chain whereby human hearts may be 
drawn; and have kept in their hands the 
iron one which can only control the Reason 
and the Conscience. Is it possible to esti- 
mate what amount of loss to religion this 
signifies, or how many thousands of souls 
might have been won by love toa life of 
piety and holiness who have refused to 
obey the bit and bridle of sterner motives, 
and have wandered off and been lost in the 
wilderness of practical atheism? 

If there be, then, as I humbly believe and 
trust, in the nature of our great Parent 
above, certain characters of tenderness and 
sympathy with His creatures which are 
more perfectly shadowed, more vividly re- 
flected, in the love of human mothers for 
their children than by aught else on earth, 
—if there be, in short, a real meaning in 
the old lesson that God created Woman as 
well as Man in His own image, the image 
being only complete in the complete Hu- 
manity,—then I think it follows that there 
is urgent need that Woman's idea of God 
should have its due place in all our teach 
ing of religion. I think that there must be 
truths in this direction which only a wo- 
man’s lips can teach—truths, perchance, 
which have come to her when baby-fingers 
have clung round her neck in the dark, 
while infant trust overcame infant terror, 
and she has asked herself what there was 
in heaven or earth which could make her 
cast down to destuction, or let slip from 
her clasp of care and guardianship the help- 
less little child, acting thus, a living para- 
ble of Man in the everlasting Arms of God. 
— Frances Power Cobbe, in Theological Review. 
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The following appeal to the Platform 
Committee of the National Republican 
Convention at Cincinnati, in behalf of ‘a 
Woman's Plank for 1876, was made by 
Mrs. SarauH J. SrENCER, of Washington, 
D. C., June 14, 1876. 

Gentlemen of the Platform Committee : 

You will admit as essential differences 
between the Republican and Democratic 
parties in the past and to-day, that the Dem- 
ocratic party is practically pledged to up- 
hold State sovereignty and the supremacy 
of capital over labor, while the Republican 
party has given half a million of lives, and 
$5,000 million dollars of the public treasure 
to establish the supremacy of the United 
States, and to secure the freedom and per— 
sonal rights of the individual, as laborer 
and as human being. 

Not as a woman, not as a wife, not as a 
mother, do I appeal to you to recognize and 
protect the rights of the women citizens of 


office, renounced those ties of natural affec- | the United States; but as a human being, 
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responsible to your laws, liable to any or 
all of their penalties, responsible, as a free 
human soul, to the divine laws, no man 
standing for me at any bar human or di- 
vine. 

When we appeal to men to remove the 
unjust and cruel obstacles they have placed 
in the way of our exercising our heaven- 
porn rights, they hasten to refer us solemn- 
ly tothe Bible to find our sphere, though 
they may not once before have referred to 
that holy book for three hundred and sixty- 
five days. I thank them for the reference, 
and bid them remember we stand on holy 
ground while we read: ; 

“And God said let us make man, in our 
image, after our likeness; and let them have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and 
over all the earth, and over every creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the earth.” 

“So God created man in his own image, 
in the image of God created he him; male 
and female created he them.” 

“And God blessed them, and God said 
unto them, Be fruitful and multiply, and 
replenish the earth and subdue it, and have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the towl of the air, and over every living 
thing that moveth upon the earth.” 

There is our charter. and Jehovah has 
never repealed it! (Applause), 

Predictions have been mistaken for com- 
mands, history for law, the record has been 
perverted and misapplied through all the 
ages. to minister to man’s love of dominion; 
but Jehovah never commanded cruel Man 
to rule over tender, loving Woman. 

“Thy desire shall be to thy husband, and 
he shall rule over thee,—‘‘terrible prophesy, 
sadly fulfilled, was no more a command 
than the same language, Genesis, iv, 7, to 
Cain. Who ever contended or suspected 
that wicked Cain had divine authority to 
rule over innocent Abel—even unto death.” 

Nor is there a line in our own immortal 
Declaration of Independence, nor in the 
Constitution of the United States that jus- 
tifies men in ruling over women. Yet, un- 
der that broad Declaration and that grand 
Constitution, designed to secure human 
freedom, -and protect individual rights, 
American men for seventy-five years bought, 
sold, and speculated in men, women and 
children, as if they had been beasts of 
the field. And to-day, men continue to 
own women, to deprive them of the right 
to protect themselves against selfish, cruel, 
unjust masters, against vices that consume, 
wrongs that destroy, laws that oppress. 
To-day, as you see in this vast convention 
of American citizens the women of the 
United States have no existence. 

In your terrible struggle to maintain the 
supremacy of the United States, and to se- 
cure larger freedom to men, you found it 
necessary to make and enforce amend- 
ments to the Constitution, declaring the cit- 
izens of the United States, by virtue of 
that citizenship, entitled to all the privi- 
leges and immunities of the several states. 

You created no new right in those amend- 
ments. You only defined and protected 
rights existing under the original Constitu- 
tion. When the Fourteenth Amendment 
was under consideration, we protested 
against the word ‘‘male,” as interposing by 
implication an obstacle in our way, not ex- 
isting in the original Constitution. But 
our friends in Congress said ‘‘Wait. We 
will take up your question by and by. It 
is moving right along. Keep on working. 
Be patient.” 

Then we asked for the word ‘‘sex”’ in the 
Fifteenth amendment. Again our friends 
said, ‘‘Wait. Thisisa crisis in the history of 
the colored man. When we have protected 
him, we will take up your case.” 

But do we not know that the interests of 
man will never be fully provided for? Ev- 
ery right you grant to man but opens the 
way to broader demands. Asa matter of 
chivalry, of tender concern for the welfare 
of women, we do not expect our rights to 
be granted. We must prove to you that it 
is essential to the very life of your party 
that you do justice to women; that you be 
true to your own high-sounding declara- 
tions. your own voluntary pledges. We 
profoundly believe that the time has come 
when your own political existence depends 
upon your securing the aid of the women 
of this land. 

The Republican party is not aware of the 
extent of its obligations to Mary A. Liver- 
more, Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Eliz- 
abeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, 
Matilda Joslyn Gage, and countless more 
women who, year after year, from young 
womanhood until their hairs are whitening 
in their labor of love, have been educating 
the people of this country to understand 
Republican principles. I greatly doubt 
whether you can win in this approaching 
campaign, without the personal labors of 
these clear-headed, eloquent, tireless, en- 
thusiastic women, who know every inch of 
this broad land, and understand the length 
and the breadth, the height and the depth 
of the issues of this campaign. (Applause. ) 

Think what it will mean to us with a 
Woman's Plank in your Platform! Think 
how you value the ballots in your own true 
hands, and how valueless would be your 
citizenship without it. : 

In endeavoring to secure just, wise, hu- 
mane provision for the rescue of the va- 
grant girls of the streets, my wronged, de- 
serted, degraded outcast sisters, whose holi- 
est love of early girlhood has led to the 
utter wreck of their womanhood, in trying 
to secure shelter and Christian care for 
their helpless little ones, who are now mur- 
dered nightly on our streets, I have had 
six hearings before leading committees of 
the United States Senate and House of 
Representatives during the present session 
of Congress. Again and again I have seen 
great tears roll down the cheeks of white- 
haired men on those committees, who felt 
in the core of their hearts the terrible truths 
I uttered of man’s cruelty and woman's 
suffering, desperation and helplessness be- 
fore man made law. Under the influence 
of that temporary impulse of justice these 
men immediately pledge themselves to com- 

ly with our just demand without delay. 
Sut, before the day is done, each one learns 
that unless he gives instant attention to the 
material interests of his voting constituents, 
he will lose their support; and he pro- 





foundly believes that his own re-election to 
the next Congress is a matter of far greater 
moment to the welfare of this nation than 
the rescue and reformation of all the out- 
cast girls who ever tempted the young men 
of this country to ruin, and travelled with 
them down to perdition, or the training to 
useful lives of all the vagrant children of 
the army of criminals who fill our jails and 
make food for our gibbets. (Applause. ) 
Again and again, members of both houses 
have assured me that if I had twenty min- 
utes on the floor of our House of Represen- 
tatives, our Girls’ Reform School bill would 
pass without a dissenting voice. They 
know a whiskey Dill can be put through 
either branch of that body in ten min- 
utes. But the women of these United 
States may sue, and plead, and demand, 
and knock at the outside door of our 
nation’s capital until they sink into prema- 
ture graves, and they will never receive a 
fair consideration of their highest and best 


. interests until they hold in their hands that 


mighty emblem of power, the ballot. 

Will you not open this bright new cen- 
tury with a declaration that will place the 
Republican party higher on the scroll of 
fame than all its deeds of the past, that will 
give new force and meaning to all your 
former pledges, that will win to your side as 
peers and co-workers the wives, mothers, 
and daughters of our soldiers, sailors and 
citizens, the women citizens of this broad, 
fair land?” (Applause. ) 

Mrs. Lizzie Boynton HArsBert, of Mi— 
nois, occupied the three minutes remaining 
out of the ten ina beautiful, eloquent ap- 
peal to the highest and best instincts of 
manhood to take on board the Ship of 
State the women who needed its protection 
and who were needed to keep it from going 
to wreck. 
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“CO-EDUCATION” IN BOARDING SCHOOLS. 


There is, to many persons, something 
very charming in the idea of boys and girls 
being educated together; especially at the 
Boarding School, where they form, as it 
were, one family. ‘‘It seemsso natural and 
just as it should be,” they exclaim; but this 
is mere sentiment. Others prefer to edu- 
cate their daughters apart from their sons, 
and, at Boarding Schools this I think is the 
best way. 

It is of the mixed Boarding School that 
I wish to write. I believe they can not be 
managed properly, though superintended 
by the most conscientious and faithful 
teachers; the circumstances of the case 
make it impracticable. No mother With a 
daughter who ‘‘needs a little looking after,” 
would if she understood it, prefer such a 
school, 

A school of this kind is not like a family, 
—it cannot be—and it cannot be managed 
like one. The pupils will not, except in 
rare instances, look upon the teachers as 
taking the place of parents, or even as be- 
ing interested friends. They do not and 
cannot feel toward each other as brothers 
and sisters. A degree of discipline and 
watchfulness is required in regard to the so- 
called ‘‘association of the sexes,” that is 
unpleasant to teachers and offensive to pu- 
pils, and which would not be necessary at 
home. While there is about this constant 
care something strained and unnatural, it is 
indispensable in a well-regulated school, as 
every considerate parent knows. 

Some feel that there is an intellectual 
stimulus given to pupils by educating them 
together. If thisis thought desirable it can 
always be had at the high school and, later, at 
those colleges whose doors are open to both 
sexes, Without the evils which result from 
mixed Boarding Schools; for when attend- 
ing the high school, the young people live 
at home; and at college they have passed 
the age when parents look for especial over- 
sight as to morals and manners. Their 
home training and principles are expected 
to be their monitors. 

In public schools and colleges ‘‘co-educa- 
tion” is very different from what it is in 
Boarding Schools. While it may be desira- 
ble and advantageous for a girl, when a 
child at home, or for her later when a wo- 
man pursuing collegiate or professional 
studies, it is certainly dangerous, and may 
be hurtful for a girl in the Boarding School 
at that undeveloped age when neithera child 
or a woman. 

Most teachers of éxperience will agree 
with me—that it is quite impossible to take 
proper care of girls in these schools; and 
almost every young lady or gentleman, who 
“knows what is going on” at school will 
acknowledge the truth of this, if not in 
school days certainly a few years later. 

I would say decidedly to parents that in 
these schools the advantages are in favor of 
the boys. They are surely refined and im- 
proved, but it is at the expense of the girls. 
And I am pleading for girls and seeking 
what is best for them. Many boys are sent 
away to school because they are ‘‘hard” and 
uncomfortable at home; not so with girls, 
in general. The girls are lady-like asa rule. 
The boys from equally as good familes are 
not, as a rule gentlemanly at school. I 
make no attempt to account for it; but the 
companionship is injurious to young girls, 
it does not improve or refine their manners. 

There is little good in ‘‘co-education” if, 
as some seem to think, its chief reason is to 
show boys daily and hourly that girls are as 
intellectual as they, and can recite better. 
The object is not worth the effort, and to 
continually try to prove admits a doubt. It 
should be remembered that the first object 
is not to educate girls with boys, but to give 





girls the best possible education. To se- 
cure this they should have as good masters 
and equal advantages. 

Boarding Schools are necessary, and for 
the sexes separately. desirable. High 
schools cannot take their places, for there 
will always be reasons for sending children 
from home. They are if nothing more, the 
god-sends of guardians, and the asylums of 
wards, A school pleasantly situated with 
competent teachers, is, for many reasons, a 
good place for young people. They learn 
self-reliance; and what it is to stand on 
their own merits among their mates; and 
the whole arrangement is favorable to study 
and has none of the many minor distrac- 
tions from which the best regulated homes 
cannot be entirely free. 

The mixed Boarding School is usually 
under the charge of religious denomina- 
tions, and each is generally interested in 
more than one school. When this is the 
case, it would seem wise to change the pat- 
ronage,” using one institution for boys only 
and another for girls. This change would 
not only benefit the girls, but would make 
the teachers’ responsibilities lighter, their 
tasks easier and their work more effective. 

Franklin, Mass. M. 
ae 


IT MEANS NOTHING. 





Epitors JouRNAL:—In view of the new 
code of political morals from the point to 
which all eyes have been turned; viz., the 
Cincinnati Convention, what are we to ex- 
pect? 

On going out Friday evening, after the 
news of the nomination, my attention was 
called to its proceedings by a good Republi- 
can voter. I alluded to the original ‘‘dyved 
in the wool” coloring of the second plank 
in the platform as pertaining to women, 
and the tenor of the last clause of the same 
by which the Republican party might wish 
to hold our patronage if they design ever to 
finish the work which has been theirs to do. 
Then plank number twelve put in for us to 
float upon indefinitely, if we take to it. Still 
these ‘‘crumbs from the masters table” will 
sustain hope, however stale when given, 
and the value of the ‘‘consideration” we are 
to receive has become self-evident. 

Now in regard to this ‘‘consideration” in 
the outset, my conversant says, ‘‘it means 
nothing.” ‘‘It means nothing,” then here 
faith must rest. What of all the prelimi- 
nary talk for the betterment of politicial 
morals? Mrs. W. S. SEVERANCE. 

Gree nfield, Mass. 

SS —— 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


A “Centennial Congress of Liberals” is to 
be convened at Concert Hal], Philadelphia, 
July ist, 2nd, 3d, and 4th, for the purpose 
of organizing a National Liberal League— 
about fifty local Liberal Leagues having 
been already organized during the past three 
or four years in different parts of the coun- 
try. The general object of these Leagues 
is to accomplish the total separation of 
Church and State, by repealing all laws 
which exempt church property from taxa- 
tion, permit Bible reading and worship in 
the public schools, enforce a Sabbatarian 
observance of Sunday, and so forth. Over 
$1,700 have been paid in to defray the ex- 
penses of this convention, and more than 
five hundred certificates of membership 
have been already issued. Francis E. Ab- 
bot, editor of the Boston Jidex, is the chair- 
man of the committee of arrangements, and 
should be immediately addressed (enclosing 
stamp for reply) at No. 1 Tremont Place, 
Boston, by all who wish to become mem- 
bers of the Congress, Numerous distin- 
guished citizens have given to this move- 
ment the sanction of their names, which 
will be made known on organizing the new 
National League. <A large attendance is 
expected, and a vigorous agitation in favor 
of strictly secular government, State and 
National, will be undoubtedly initiated. 
Addresses will be made by James Parton, 
B. F. Underwood, Charles F. Paige, Mrs. 
Carrie Burnham Kilgore, Francis E, Abbot, 
and others; and important practical meas- 
ures will be proposed for deliberation and 
action. 








HUMOROUS. 


The Scotchman who said that ‘‘kindness 
canna be bought for gear” ought to see the 
young wife sit down by her husband’s side 
and tickle him out of the price of a new bon- 
net. 

If the ladies of the period are as just as 
they are beautiful, they will contribute 
something toward a monument for King 
Canute. He was the person who originally 
ordered the tide back. 

A horse balked on Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, last evening, and resisted all efforts 
to move him until a life insurance agent 
ame along and began to talk to him, when 
he started and went off With the enthusiasm. 

Now doth the little onion poke up its lit- 
tle head, and the restless little radish stretch 
in its little bed. The sunfish and the min- 
now wag their shiny little tails, while the 
chipmunk and the robin adorn the fence’s 
rails. 

Here isa soliloyuy of a Parisian inebriate, 
addressed to his hat, which had fallen off. 
It was overheard one night on the boule- 
vards: ‘If I pick you up, I fall; if I fall, 
you will not pick me up—then I leave you;” 
and he staggered proudly away. 

Sir Isaac Newton was once examining a 





new and very fine globe, when a gentleman 
came into his study who did not believe in 
a God, but declared the world we live in 
came by chance. He was much pleased 
with the handsome globe, and asked, ‘‘Who 
made it?’ ‘‘Nobody,” answered Sir Isaac; 
‘it happened here.” The gentleman looked 
up in amazement at the answer, but he soon 
understood what it meant. 





| ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
4 AUBURNDALE, (near Boston,) Mass. Delightful 
home; special care of health, manners and morals. 








Address, CHARLES C, BRAGDON, 
4m26 Principal. 
PRICE LIST 
OF 


GG, B. ULLMAN & CO's, 


FASHIONABLE 


Address and Visiting 
CARDS. 


Cards printed in good style on good stock 
at short notice, and sent post paid to any 
part of the United States or Canadas at the 
following rates: 


i) White Bristol, one name, 25 cts. 
25 White Bristol, one name, 15 cts. 
i) Tinted Bristol, Granite or Plaid, one 

color or mixed, 30 cts. 
25 cards one name, 2 cts. 
Snowflake, Marble, Repp, Damask and 

Enamel, per dozen, 20 cts. 
50 cards one name, 50 cts. 


We have over one hundred styles 


R | A 25 for 30 cents or 50 
for 50 cents. Sample 
or ¢ 


cent stamp. 
IN ORDER 

to introduce our Cards we will send 20 cards, 
no two alike, including snowflake, Marhle, 
Repp, Damask, Enamel, Granite, Plaid, 
Tinted, &c., printed in your own name, for 
15 CTS, Jn ordering say you want a 
“general mixture.” 8 packs 8 names, all 
mixed, for $1. 


AGENTS WANTED 


in every town and city in the United States and Can- 
adas, to whom we offer inducements unsurpassed by 
any firm in the United States. A complete outtit of 
‘our Chromo, Glass, Marble, Snow Flake, Satin, Repp, 
Damask, Tinted and White Bristol. 1 of every 
quality with special price list to agents for 25 cents, 
If an agert sends usa $2 order keep back price paid 


for the outfit., 
SAMPLES 


of Snowflake, Marble, Enamel, Repp, Damask, 
Tinted and White Bristol, and copy of the Boston 
Rambler, a %0-column paper, full of imteresting read- 
ing matter, and containing list and full particulars of 
over 100 styles of the most fashionable cards, sent 
for 3 cent stamp. No free samples. 

Address all orders to 


G&G. B. ULLMAN & CO., 


Winter Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
3m25 


House Keeper’s Delight. SILVER 
A scientifically preparec arti 4 
cle which at once imparts a rich 
and royal lustre lasting twice the 
time of any other stove dressing 
in existence, 
This polish being in paste 
form, is at all times ready for * 
use. Saves time, labor, and the MOON 
two great annoyances to which 
all other ee are sub- 
ject, viz: dust and smell. Also 
preserves the iron. One trial 
will be a sufficient guarantee for 
its continued use, and the most -yr_y J 
skeptical will at once acknowl- Sy’ () V BK 
edge it superior to all other pol- 
ishes in the market; it will fast 
longer than any of the dusty, 
offensive, solid polishes that 
cause so much time and trouble 
to mix, save the soling of your — 
hands, and you have no dishes( \ LOSS 
lying around the kitchen. 1 — 
Ask your grocer for it. Ask 
your stove dealer for it. Ask all 
furniture dealers for it. 


Agents Wanted, 
From $3.00 to $5.00 per day 
made casily. 
Send 10 cents and stamp for samples. 





Address Ure Chemical Company, 138 Harriso 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 3m15 
YOUNG LADY wishes a situation for the sum- 
4 \ mer where 8* lessons will be taken in ex- 
change for board, She has had experience, and is ca- 
pable of teaching advanced pupils. Good references. 
Address 8. E. G. Hyde Park. 4w20 


New England Conservatory of Music. 

TINETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
+ best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 

— 12m13 

A French Discourse is delivered every Sun- 
day, by Rev. Narcisse Cyr, in the Christian Associa- 
tion Hall, corner of Tremont and Eliot St., at 2.45. 
All interested invited. 


OLD-FASHIONED COMBS 


can be made over into new and modern styles. We 
reweld and repolish broken combs, supply teeth or 
arts missing, and make the same practically new. 
nformation if desired will be given by mail. 


Cc. D. Waterman & Co., 

4w22 420 Washington St., Boston. 

Probate Confiscation and the Unjust Laws 
which Govern Women, by Mrs. J. W. Stow. A 
book of two hundred and fifty pages (12 mo) printed 
on tinted paper, and handsomely bound in cloth with 
a lithographic frontispiece of the author. Price two 
dollars. Sold by subscription only. 

Send post-office draft to Mrs. Stow, 1018 Stockton 
Street, San Francisco. 


DRESS REFORM ROOM 
MRs, M. A. WHITAKER, 
NO. 212 SOUTH 11TH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


ge Agent for GEORGE FROST & CO., Boston, 
Mass. ly8 








F E To all who send me 35 cts for 
| 50 of my fine Visiting Cards, 
I will sen 


a 20-column paper 1_ year free, Sample of 





Cards and paperfor stamp. G. B. ULLMAN, 12 Win- 
ter St., Boston, Mass. 3m21 


Dr. C. W. Calkins, 


So long and favorably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as a kind and skillful Physician, has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, and opened 
an office at 293 Tremont Street, where he 
hopes to receive the patronage of his old friends, 

atients from out of town can be provided with 
good accommodations if desired while under treat- 
ment. 

Special attention given to diseases of Women and 
Children. 3m14 


Electricity. 

J > 4 r 
Mrs. Dr. TUCK 
Is a thorough Electrician, using the lately improved 
six-current Battery, applyin z Electricity successfully, 
according to the late rench System. Examines pa- 
tients by the Electrical Cranial Diagnosis, which nev- 
er fails to disclose the whole condition of the human 
system thereby detecting every obscure form of dis- 
ease. It is fast superceding all other methods, es- 
pecially in chronic diseases. Electricity is nearly a 
specific for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Paralysis, Kidney 
rouble, Inaction of the Liver etc. Electricity gives 
strength and assists nature to recuperate. Office 28 
Winter St., Room 16, Boston. 


¢@"The Dr. has introduced The Health Lift 
Cure into her Office Practice. 


A Place to Rest! 


DR. TUCK’S 
rr J V 7 s J —J r 
HYGIENIC RETREAT. 

Fifteen miles from Boston, will be opened the com- 
ing season, for Boarders, instead of Patients. (Inva- 
lids accommodated, if they do not require much 
treatment.) Gentlemen and Ladies availing them- 
selves of this pleasant Summer Retreat, will find many 
conveniences and games indoors, swings, croquet- 
grounds, stretchers &c., outdoors. Six trains to Bos- 
ton daily. Three minutes’ walk to depot. Plain or 
fancy food as may be desired. 

Address Mrs. D. Tuck, 28 Winter Street, or South 











poh n> üüü—— 
DENTOPHILE! 


Cleansing and Preserving the Teeth. 


“Pure, pleasant, effective."— The Golden Rule. 

— a superior article.”"—Suffolk County Jour- 
na, 
“Free from injurious substances.,\—Daily Evening 
Traveller. 

“One of the best articles in the market,’’—Boston 
Evening Transcript. 


Prepared by D. G. STRAWN 


Practical Dentist, 
2279 Washington Street, Boston. 
(For sale by al! Druggists. 38m16 


(\..7) Madame FOY'S 


Corset skirt Su porter. 


Increases in Popularity 


Trees, 18 and 

For HEALTH, COMFORT and 
STYLE ix acknowledged THE 
BEST ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. 

For sale by all leading jobbers 
and retailers. Beware of imita- 
tions and infringements. 
MANUPACTUERD SOLELY BY 

FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. _ 











4m13 ° 


LADIES 
Call at Storer’s Bleachery 


673 Washington Street opposite Beach, and have your 
Straw, Leghorn, Felt, Neapolitan and Chip Hats made 
into the latest styles. One flight only. 12 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


The Lord’s Prayer has been made the subject of an 
elaborate and eostly stone Engraving (Size 22x26); it 
consistsof the Lord’s Prayer, embellished with over 
one hundred symbols and emblems of the most fitting 
and appropriate character; these symbols and em- 
blems are decorated with the finest and most exquis- 
ite work that it is possible for an artist to do. The 
artist, Hermann Claussen, whose name is known 
throughout the world, has faithfully and with seem- 
ingly supernatural imagination and skill engraved the 
imaginary scenes of heaven in its resplendent beauty 
and Hlory ; the Angels, Cherubs, and the Throne of 
God itself has been cut in figures of matchless gran- 
deur and beanty. 

SAMPLES BY MAIL 50 cts. 

Descriptive circular free. AGENTS WANTED 

ddress G. B. ULLMAN & CO., 
12 Winter St., Boston Mass. 3m13 





WILL WONDERS EVER CEASE? 


Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
aprocess by which the Hair can be Restored, even 
when a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number of years. Any persons who 
may be ba.d, or who are losing their hair, can have the 
same restored by application at my office. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties desirous of obtaining a good head of hair are 
requested to call. 

aldness may arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various causes, or in the natural course 
of things, from old age. Any case I treat, no matter 
what may be the cause, I will guarantee a full restora- 
tion of the hair, and to responsible parties, will not 
exact a fee until they are fully satisfied that I do all 
that I claim. R. PIERCE, 


339 Tremont Street Boston, 


N. A. MOSES & CO., 


DEALER IN 


FINE BOOTS 


SHOES. 


Make a epecialty of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Boots, made on the 


McCOMBER LAST. 


Goods made to order at Short Notice. 


412 WASHINGTON STREET. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
3m13 


CORTICELLI 
SILK AND TWIST 


Should be kept for sale by all enterprising dealers in 
trimmings. hen you cannot procure it at your 
store, apply directly to the manufacturers. 


BOSTON OFFICE. 


No. 18 Summer St., 








NONOTUCK SILK CO. 


3m17 
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The Woman's Journal. 


~~ Boston, July 1, 1876. 


Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
acription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WoMAN’s JoURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
date on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL for sale. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 


All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

San Francisco Orrice.—At H. Snow’s Liberal and 
Reform Book Store, No. 319 Kearny Street, West 
side, between Pine and Bush, up one flight of stairs. 
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Tue AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE As- 


adoption of the principle of equal political 
rights for Woman by the Province of New 
Jersey, on the 2d of July, 1776, will cele- 
brate the event, in the city of Philadelphia, 
on Monday, the third of July next, by a pub- 
lic meeting in Horticultural Hall. There 
will be two sessions; in the morning at 
10.30 o'clock, and in the afternoon at 2.30. 
Lucy Stone, Anna E. Dickinson, Julia 
Ward Howe, Henry B. Blackwell, Antoi- 
nette Brown Blackwell, Charles G. Ames, 
Fanny B. Ames, Elizabeth K. Churchill, 
Ada C. Bowles, and others are expected to 


speak. 
The members of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association and its auxiliary 


State Societies, and its friends and the pub- 
lic generally, are cordially invited to be 
present, while the old, always admitted, 
but always ignored principle that ‘‘The con- 
sent of the governed is the basis of a just 
government,” is reaffirmed, and the demand 
made for its practical application to wo- 
men. 

A limited number of guests, speakers, and 
delegates, can be accommodated at the 
house of Mrs. Anna L. Bacon, No. 3234 San- 
som Street at reasonable rates. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
President. 
Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Lom. 
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REV. MARY H. GRAVES. 


The West does not always return to the 
East what it borrows; at least, not always 
in a tangible form. We are the more 
obliged to it when precious friends, whom 
we have sent to it for a time, come back to 
us with added strength and vigor. The 
friend we have now in mind is Rev. Mary 
H. Graves, who left us for Colorado, last 
autumn, and who returned, just in time to 
lighten the labors of anniversary week to 
those who have valued and profited by her 
labor in years gone by. 

Miss Graves returns to her native region 
in restored health, and with renewed power 
for the good works in which she so greatly 
delights. During her absence, she has not 
been idle. She has preached at Colorado 
Springs, in Manitou, and in Davenport, 
Iowa. Western papers speak highly of her 
thoughtful and acceptable ministrations. 
As she is now the only ordained woman 
preacher in the Unitarian denomination, we 
cannot doubt but she will find fields for her 
labor in the East, as well as in the wide re- 
gions she has so lately traversed. Applica- 
tions for Sunday services will find her at 
North Reading, Mass. We hope that many 
hundred congregations may be inspired by 
her good word and presence. J. W. I. 

+> 


ANOTHER COW SOLD. 








Abby Kelley Foster believes, as our an- 
cestors did in 1776, that taxation without 
representation is tyranny. They refused to 
be taxed on such terms, and their resistance 
is made the theme for endless eloquence 
and unnumbered honors. But the very 
men who are loud in the praise of the men 
of 1776, are the men who, in 1876, are 
guilty in form and substance of the same 
kind of tyranny, which they themselves 
execrate when it was enacted a hundred 
years ago. 

In the following flippant manner they 
publish at the same time their open violation 
of the fundamental principle of representa- 
tive government, and their own shame. 

The cow seized by order of the Collector 
of taxes to satisfy a claim of $18.26 assessed 
on personal property of Abby Foster last 
year, was sold at auction in Allen Court, 

yesterday, by Deputy Sheriff Russell. Mr. 
oster was present and made a little speech, 
following his usual line of argument on 
taxation and Woman Suffrage. The animal 
was struck off to Mr. R. James Tatman, 
for forty-five dollars, and the balance, after 
deducting the claim and costs, was tendered 
by the officer to Mr. Foster, but he refused 
to receive it. So Mr. Russell has a balance 
in hand to apply to the next claim, which 
is likely to come round about a year hence. 
“The mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small; 
Though with patience He stands waiting, 
With exactness grinds He all.” 


L. 8. 


| judicial intellect. 
SOCIATION, in grateful remembrance of the | 








RUTHERFORD B. HAYES. 


Twenty five years ago it 
fortune to be well acquainted with Ruther 
ford B. Hayes, in Cincinnati. He was a 
young lawyer, I,a young merchant, both of us 
members of the ‘‘Cincinnati Literary Club,”. 
an association of young men, which met, 
and still meets, every Saturday evening, for 
the discussion of public questions, and every 
fourth week for social and literary festivi 
For a number of years we thus min- 
gled in the confidential and unguarded inti- 


ties. 


macy of early life, and I think I know the | 


quality of the man more thoroughly than 
many who have seen him only in later life 
and in public positions. 

Mr. Hayes has a calm, cool, intellectual 
temperament, which is not easily roused, 
but which, when roused, moves promptly 
and with singular precision. He hasa clear, 
He is not wanting in en- 
thusiasm, but he never gushes. There is a 
certain magnanimity, a stately and dignified 
repose of character, which underlies his 
frank and genial temper, and which keeps 
his generous impulses from running away 
with him. He is always and everywhere a 
gentleman. During our six or seven years 
of weekly meetings, I never once heard him 
use a harsh or coarse expression, nor ever 
knew him indulge in a single personality. 
He never made an enemy or lost a friend. 
Nothing sordid or selfish was ever associated 
with his character. Always cheerful, kind, 
frank and sympathetic, he took a keen in- 
terest in every question, and occasionally 
spoke, when roused—effectively and to the 
purpose. But he seldom was roused to speak, 
except in conversation, There he was al- 
ways ready, bright, and animated. 

It was a common remark, in those days, at 
the Club—‘‘Hayes is capable of rising to 
any distinction, if he could only be impelled 
to seek it.“ But he seemed totally devoid of 
personal ambition, and unwilling to take 
any of the ordinary steps to attain notoriety 
or professional fame. But this very cool- 
ness and indifference to personal aggrandise- 
ment, have proved the secret of his subse- 
quent political success. He has never 
sought position. He has never lifted his 
hand to become a candidate for any place. 
The office has always sought the man, not 
the man the office. 

His opportunity at the Bar came at last. 
He did not seek it. A poor, friendless, half 
idiotic girl was on trial for the murder of 
her child. She had no money to employ 
counsel. Hayes, with the innate chivalry 
which is one of his noblest characteristics, 
and which has made him, in after life, a Wo- 
man Suffragist, espoused her cause and se- 
cured her acquittal. Next day he had a 
recognized standing in the profession. It is 
an interesting fact that, in 1838, Chief Jus- 
tice Chase won his first professional fame, in 
Cincinnati, as the champion of a fugitive 
slave. Fifteen years later Governor Hayes 
won his first forensic triumph, in that same 
Court House, as the champion of a wronged 
and outraged woman. 

In those days the Anti-Slavery qnestion 
was fast coming into prominence. Almost 
all the members of our Club were Conserva- 
tives by habit and education. Mr. Hayes 
Was no exception to the rule. When I first 
knew him he was a firm anti-Slavery Whig, 
and an ardent admirer of Mr. Webster. Not 
unfrequently the Club prevailed on him to 
recite Webster's great speech in reply to 
Hayne, which he did with thrilling fervor 
and expression. But gradually we all be- 
~ame radicals. In 1853 we formed a free- 
soil club, of which Mr. Hayes became a 
member, In 1854, R. B. Hayes, A. R. Spof- 
ford, Judge Hoadley, Thomas Heaton, and 
some twenty more of us, though opposed to 
the Know-nothings, went into joint conven- 
tion with Ben Eggleston, Murat Halstead, 
and several hundred pro-slavery Americans, 
in Greenwood Hali, and, much to the dis- 
gust of the latter, secured an anti-Slavery 
delegation from Hamilton County to the 
State Convention at Columbus, which made 
Salmon P. Chase Governor of Ohio. 

From that day tothis Mr. Hayes has been 
a consistent, unwavering Republican. Not 
bitter nor partisan, but firm as the everlast- 
ing hills. When the war came, more than 
sixty members of the Club enlisted, and al- 
most all became officers before it closed. 
Hayes, Force, Noyes, Smith, Pope, and half 
a dozen others, rose to the rank of Gener- 
als, and won first-class distinction in the 
field. After the war they resumed profes- 
sional life, and many of them have since 
won judicial and political honors. Mr. 
Hayes, by his own inherent fitness and the 
force of circumstances, has successively de- 
feated Pendleton, Thurman, and Allen, and 
has become, by common consent and with 
little apparent effort, the most prominent 
Republican leader in Ohio. Weare inform- 
ed by the New York World that our candi- 


date is ‘amiable but not strong.” The 
World, as usual, is only half right. Amia- 


ble and strong, will be the verdict of Poster- 
ity. 

Governor Hayes, though ina certain sense 
a compromise candidate, is in no sense a 
compromiser. Though he was the second 
choice alike of Bristow, Blaine, Morton and 
Conkling, he is no second-rate man, but is 
the peer of each and all. His quiet simplici- 
ty has concealed the full measure of his 
ability from the public. He does not push 


| 
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was my good 





himself into prominence, but he will be 
found equal to every emergency. His nom- 
ination, under the circumstances, is a mag- 
nificent evidence of the common-sense of 
the American people, and a triumphant vin- 
dication of the wisdom and safety of Re- 
publican institutions. H. B. B. 
Eee 


AN EXHIBIT NOT REPORTED. 


On the fourth instant will be completed 
the full hundred years since this nation be- 
came independent, and established its own 
government. 

This is one of its exhibits—A nation hold- 
ing a first-class place among the govern- 
ments of the world, with endless wealth, 
with measureless territory, and with forty 
millions of people. Every man of them 
with a vote in his hand to decide who shall 
be his rulers and what the laws shall be 
under whick he shall live. Every woman 
without a vote, and with no legal right, or 
legal power, to decide who shall be her 
rulers, or what laws under 
which she shall live, or to settle any ques- 
tion that concerns her person, property, or 
children. Every man out of the State 
Prison is her political superior, Every un- 
pardoned criminal inthe State Prison is her 
political equal, made so by the supreme 
law of each State. 

Let this exhibit be held high up over the 
Centennial Exposition, over the Main Build- 
ing, and over the Woman’s Pavilion, that the 
gathered nations may see, and cry ‘‘shame” 
on the government which denies its own 
theory, “the consent of the governed,” to 
one-half the people, becanse they are wo- 
men; which limits every man’s mother to 
the political status of its criminal classes, 
and of its idiotic and imbecile men! 

This exhibit is not published in any cata- 
logue of the Great Exposition. It is not 
reported by the newspapers, but it has 
recorded itself, as a part of our permanent 
history, to reflect forever upon this closing 
century. L. 8. 

+e 


THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION. 


The Democratic National Convention has 
nominated Samuel J. Tilden for President, 
upon a Reform platform, with all reference 
to Woman's Rights omitted. The only 
phrase which can be construed to cover the 
Woman’s claim, is as follows: 

We do hereby re-aftirm our faithin . . 
the equality of all citizens before the just 
laws of their own enactment; in the liberty 
of the individual ; 

This phase can be logically construed to 
mean Woman Suffrage, but was evidently 
not intended to convey that idea to the Pub- 
lic. The omission was deliberate and inten- 
tional, for a Woman's Rights Resolution, 
drawn carefully and with moderation, had 
been placed by the officers of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association in the hands 
of every member of the Committee on Plat- 
form. An address from Miss Anthony's 
Society was also presented to the Conven- 
tion by Miss Couzzens, and referred to the 
same Committee, but elicited no response. 


shall be the 
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GOVERNOR BULLOCK’S ADDRESS. 


The address of Hon. Alexander H. Bul- 
lock, on Thursday, at the commencement 
of Mount Holyoke Seminary, is a singular 
combination of liberality and bigotry. 

He shows the advance in our political 
economy, whereby almost all women have 
become self-supporting; he describes Wo- 
man’s important place in modern indus- 
tries, and the revolution wnich has resulted 
in her civil rights. He approves of the 
greater liberality of the modern laws regu- 
lating marriage and, above all, recognizes 
in the more general and thorough educa- 
tion of Woman, the source of her exalta- 
tion. He contrasts American female edu- 
cation with the aristocratic European sys- 
tem, and pronounces our method “a tri- 
umph over prejudice” effected under great 
disadvantages, without any considerable di- 
rect aid from the State Treasury. He finds 
in our literature a tone of respect and re- 
gard for women, and defines the equality 
of the sexes to consist in their reciprocal 
superiorities. But, while conceding Wo- 
man’s intellectual, social, and wsthetic abil- 
ities, and even her heroic superiority in 
moral sentiment, Mr. Bullock deprecates 
her direct participation in public affairs, as 
unnecessary and injurious. 

In his eulogy upon the beneficent changes 
already effected, Mr. Bullock, speaking of 
the amendments made within two years in 
the laws of Massachusetts relating to mar- 
ried women, says: “If the making of the 
laws had been in Woman's own hands I do 
not believe they could be more beneficent.” 
Yet our law, to-day, makes the father the 
sole legal guardian of the child. No wife 
in Massachusetts, so long as she continues 
to live with her husband, has the slightest 
legal control of her own daughter. He 
may apprentice that daughter as a bar-maid 
in a liquor saloon, or as a servant in ahouse 
of infamy, and yet the wife and mother 
cannot legally interfere, unless she first 
leaves her home, breaks up the family, and 
effects a separation from her husband. The 
patch-work law of Massachusetts still de- 
fines marriage to be a relation of mastery 
on the part of the husband and of service 
on that of the wife. It is not a partner- 





ship of equals. Yet Mr. Bullock pro- 
nounces our existing legislation satisfactory! 

Mr. Bullock says that, in France, women 
have attempted to participate in public af- 
fairs, and have failed. 
a short, brilliant, and fatal power. From 
their boudoirs and drawing-rooms went 
forth the resultant force of wit enforced by 
beauty, and fallacy masked by flattery. Pol 
icies which desolated the kingdom were 
stimulated in the salons of Paris, and from 
the councils of female partisans came the 
orders to shed the purest blood of both 
sexes.” 

Now, in France, more than in any other 
country ot civilized Europe, women have 
always been excluded, by the Salique Law 
and its consequences, from recognized and 
responsible political activity. Only by in- 
trigue or by indirect influence have they ex- 
ercised political power. Nor have the 
worst women in France ever done more 
than co-operate with the policy of a mascu- 
line priesthood and a male aristocracy. 
And Mr. Bullock is himself compelled to 
eulogize Joan of Arc and Madame Roland, 
the two women most eminent in French po- 
litical history. 

Mr. Bullock warns Massachusetts women 
‘against being misled into that false theory, 
the worst of our time, which implies antag- 
onism between the sexes.”” We do not know 


“They have wielded | 


any intelligent persons who hold such a | 


theory, unless it be those who deny politi- 
cal rights to women. Certainly the demand 


for Woman Suffrage is based upon the | 


idea of co-operation. He gives new cur- 
rency also to the sophistical assertion of 
John Bright that *‘women are not a class.” 
But a ‘‘class,”’ as defined by Webster, is *‘an 
order or rank of persons,” ‘‘a number of 
persons in society supposed to have some 
resemblance or equality.”” Women, as dis- 
tinguished from men, do constitute a class, 
and, as such, are politically disfranchised and 
subjected. Indeed Mr. Bullock, all through 
his address, speaks to women and of women 
asa class, and only objects to the term in 
order to avoid certain difficult politica! in- 
ferences. 

Several years ago, Mr. Bullock offered to 
endow a scholarship in Amherst, on condi- 
tlon that Woman should be admitted. It 
was a liberal and generous proposal. We 
print his address in full. Its delivery is a 
sign of the times. Five years ago it would 
not have been made. Five years hence it 
would be materially altered. Meanwhile it 
helps more than it hinders. H. B. B. 





NOTES AND NEWS, 


Gov. Claflin and family have returned to 
Europe. 

A son of Governor Hayes is a student in 
the Harvard law school. 

A call has been issued for a Prohibition 
State Convention, to meet in Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston, Thursday, July 6th. 

By the retirement of Secretary Bristow 
the public service sustains a severer loss 
than the retirement of any other cabinet of- 
ficer ever occasioned. 

It was Prentice, who declined to discuss 
the question of Woman Suffrage in his 
journal because he had considered Woman, 
from the creation, as a side issue. 

At Lowell, Mass., the conference of 
Massachusetts Congregationalists Thursday 
adopted a resolution favoring the use of 
unfermented wine at the Communion. 

Pere Hyacinthe and Madame Loyson, 
The London Times says, have left that city, 
and are the guests of Mr. Cowper Temple, 
M. P., at Broadlands, near Romsey, Hants. 

Hon. Josiah Quincy was reappointed a 
member of the Board of Harbor Commis- 
sioners by the Governor and Council last 
week. He has served in this capacity for 
ten years. 

Bishop Gilbert Haven has been appointed 
to go to Liberia, to visit the scattered Meth- 
odist flock in that distant quarter. Don't 
go, Bishop. Yourlife istoo valuable to be 
thrown away. 

Ingham University for Young Women, 
at Le Roy, N. Y., has 70 pupils in its art 
school. The University is said to be in 
need of assistance. It has long had a brave 
struggle with poverty. 

The platform adopted was sound, though 
in afew points feeble. On the woman ques- 
tion, polygamy and the Chinamen, it sucess- 
fully says nothing as if it were saying some- 
thing. —Christian Union. 

A bill, requiring every original article or 
letter published in a California newspaper 
to be signed with the writer's name, has 
passed the Senate of that State. This pa- 
per has always been edited on that princi- 
ple. 

The Indianapolis Journal says of Hayes: 
‘He is not as aggressive as Bristow, but he 
is as firm and as honest. While the former 
would kick a man out of his presence, figu- 
ratively speaking; Hayes would freeze him 
out. The result would be about the same.” 

The republicans nearly adopted Woman 
Suffrage as one of their planks, in which 
event astute democrats might have leveled 
at them their shafts of ridicule, with some 
chance of gaining votes throngh the com- 
plaisance of their adversaries, — Jewish Mes- 
senger. 
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A prudent, rich woman of Chicago, has 
brought up her accomplished and beautiful 
daughters to do washing and ironing. When 
questioned she replies: ‘Oh, it is always 
well to be prepared for any contingency. 
Perhaps some of the poor children may mar- 
ry Italian counts.” 

The daughter of the Sheriff of Waupaca, 
Wis., while playing croquet in the jail-yard, 
noticed a prisoner attempting to escape, and 
nonchalantly lifting her mallet she hit him 
on the head, just as if he had been her broth- 
er caught cheating, and stunned him till the 
guard came up and captured him. 

Against Woman Suffrage ex-Gov. Bul- 
lock enters judgment. Those who follow 
him in his facts and inferences will agree 
with him on eveay point but this; and on 
this he will receive the acquiescence of the 
great majority of men, and be approved by 
the indifference of the great majority of wo- 
men.—Providence Journal. 

William Cullen Bryant was presented with 
a commemorative vase, last week, at Chick 
ering Hall, before an immense audience. 
The made of silver, exquisitely 
wrought and engraved, and symbolic of Mr. 
Bryant's life and character. Among those 
present were Charles O’Conor, Peter Coop 
er, Dr. Potter, Judge Spier, and 1. H. Choate. 

Mrs. Stanton, Miss Anthony, and Mrs. 
Joslyn Gage, have opened parlors at 1431 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, as their head- 
quarters during the Centennial. They an- 
nounce a grand mass meeting for the 19th 
and 20th of July, as those days are the 28th 
anniversary of one of the first, Woman's 
Rights Conventions ever held 

The Committee on the ‘“‘Brimmer School,” 
have unanimously recommended, to fill the 
vacancy in the position of Sub-Master, the 
name of Miss Duncan, now and for several 
years past, the first assistant teacher in the 
master’s class of that school. We hope that 
this recommendation will be adopted. Miss 
Duncan is admirably qualitied for the posi- 
tion. and, if elected will fulfill its duties 
with unusual ability. This is the first wo- 
man ever recommended in the City of Bos- 
ton for that position. There is only one 
real objection to Miss Duncan—There are 
so many men who want the salary and posi- 
tion, that she is in danger of being set aside, 
because she is ‘‘only a woman.” 
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The following is the address of Hon. 
Alexander H. Bullock, at the Commence- 
ment Anniversary of Mount Holyoke Fe- 
male Seminary, South Hadley, Mass., 
Thursday, June 22, 1876:— 

If I were to adapt my theme precisely 
to this presence and this occasion, I should 
perhaps confine myself to some of the 
methods employed in educating the sex to 
which this institution has been set apart. 
But a good reason for thrusting this duty 
aside may be found in my own unfitness 
for it, arising by no means from a want of 
interest in the subject,—for that interest, 
even if it had been dim before, your counte- 
nances alone would brighten, to-day,—but 
springing rather from my habits of life and 
occupation, which have not held me in ob- 
jective intimacy with that delicate inquiry, 
the most important of our time. Neither 
does this day nor this school need me in 
that duty, which has been so well dis- 
charged by your speakers of former years, 
especially and most completely by the pres- 
ident of this institution, to whose studies 
and labors your sex is under many and 
great obligations, and mine is under more 
and greater obligations. Whilst, there- 
fore, 1 aim to keep myself in sympathy with 
the spirit of your anniversary, you will per- 
mit me to turn away from the exact reason- 
ing and analysis supported by a professional 
experience, which that duty would re- 
quire,—and as a loyal citizen of America, 
speaking to her equally loyal daughters, to 
invite you within that magical centennial 
circle, from which in this present year all 
our institutions and experiences pass out in 
review. The restrictions of the hour will 
permit me to touch only in a desultory 
manner upon a broad consideration of the 
situation of Woman at the close of another 
centenary. The progress of civilization 
and the advance of the whole race in the 
course of a century covers for the most 
part meliorations in which both sexes share 
alike, nor in a just sense can there be any 
benetit for the one which is not also a bene- 
fit for the other; and yet in certain fields of 
of improvement women have been so dis- 
tinetly the beneficiaries of the last hundred 
years, that their condition in this particular 
stands apart from the general advancement 
of mankind, and challenges our special at- 
tention. 

HER ADVANCE IN OUR POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The position of the sex in the view of 
social science, as factors in our systems of 
political economy and industry, takes pre- 
cedence in every discussion of the situation. 
The merely sentimental relations of what 1s 
called Woman’s mission, the treatment of 
her as a poetical being whose primary office 
is to attract and charm, are essentially mod- 
ified in this latter age by the lessons of a 
practical and working world. We are met 
in the outset by the conspicuous fact, that 
at the present time in Great Britain and our 
own country, which in this respect I adopt 
as the best exponents of modern civiliza- 
tion, a very large proportion of women, 
under the liberal methods of our industry, 
are earning their living; and although this 
may seem a topic of ungentle features to be 
presented before young ladies mounting on 
the wings of exhilaration to more airy 
spheres, it nevertheless represents the most 
important advancement which their sex has 
made in the events of the century. The 
significant part of it is, that they have made 
this advance for themselves, and that men 
have not made it for them. In the earlier 
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ages their position was the natural result of 
their inferiority in physical strength; and 
accordingly handmaids rather than help- 
mates, slaves rather than companions, are 
not only historical characters of savage life, 
but are actual and existing characters in 
the lowest and least educated portions of 
civilized life. I am aware that in our tra- 
ditions and our literature it has been the 
accepted phrase, that Woman is maintained 
by father or husband, or brother. 
theory is a type of real existence in excep- 
tional circles at all times, and has much to 
recommend it. Certainly it is attractive to 
a man of cultivated tastes, that he may 
turn aside from the dusty avenues of his 
own daily offices, and refresh himself by 
the very presence of a refined and spiritual 
being, Whom he sometimes treats as a saint 
and sometimes as a spoiled child; nor is 
this practice apt to be rejected by the saint 
or the child. But in point of fact, speak- 
ing of the sex as a whole, this has never 
been more than a partial truth, and wher- 
ever it has been true at all it has not been 
generally to their advantage. In periods 
when there were only the gentlewoman and 
the low-born woman, the one indeed was 
maintained by the other, but the one also 
belonged to the other, or to the master of 
both; and self-dependence, whether ideal 
or actual, Was as unknown as the electric 
telegraph. In the progress of time the up- 
rising of a middle class, and the introduc- 
tion of shop-keeping and textile manufac- 
tures, stimulated the dead level of female 
life; and in the subsequent growth of this 
middle class, which in every nation has 
come to be the social bulwark, in the varied 
division of industries, in the widening op- 
portunities to assert and maintain their in- 
dividuality, women have escaped from that 
pernicious condition which formerly dark- 
ened the best portions of Europe; under 
which, for want of occupation for inde- 
pendent maintenance, the daughters were 
shut into the alternative of an enforced 
marriage or an enforced convent,—and 
whatever else Woman was made for, I do 
not believe she was made for an unwilling 
matrimony or an enforegd nunnery. 


HER PLACE IN MODERN INDUSTRIES. 


Now in this extent of her emancipation, 
—if 1 employ the right phraseology—the 
last hundred years have witnessed a con- 
stantly increasing exaltation in her situation 
as a component of our civil economy, 
which surpasses the attainment of five or 
ten preceding centuries. Her part in the 
business of life, diffusing its intluence over 
allcommon and all cultivated ranks, and 
changing the entire form of society, is one 
of the amazing facts of our time. Twenty 
years ago—I have not seen the later returns 
—of six millions of women above twenty 
years of age in England and Scotland, it 
was found that three millions, or one-half 
of the whole number, were special in their 
industries, ad were independent support- 
ers,—and some writers expressed the 
opinion that there were not fifty thousand 
in England who were not in some manner 
industrial and self-sustaining. I regret 
that from the returns of our own census I 
cannot derive a clear and satisfactory state- 
ment, but it is obvious to all of us that the 
result would not be unlike the English con- 
clusion. No doubt the industries of female 
life in Massachusetts, leaving out the de- 
partment of agriculture, bear a close re- 
semblance to those of England, and the les- 
son derived from them is a characteristic of 
this generation. Under our changed and 
more liberal political economy the need and 
supply of female industry has proved to be 
one of the most active agencies of social 
improvement, and has advanced the sex to 
independence and equality. This has not 
come from their own assertion or ambition, 
but it has been the growth of their necessi- 
ties and their vittues. It has grown up out 
of the commercial spirit of the age, which 
has been their educator and benefactor. 
While man, heretofore arbiter of the social 
law, of his own volition would have pre- 
served Woman in the fancied unworldli- 
ness with which his reading and imagina- 
tion associated her, the genius of modern 
commerce has led her out into its fair and 
open field, where the magnets of a hundred 
occupations attract her; and in following 
them neither is the bloom of her character 
sullied, nor her place in the household 
abandoned, nor her religion profaned. Oc- 
cupation, widened in its variety and raised 
in its quality, presents her everywhere on 
high ground under the divine and human 
economy, and presents her nowhere lowered 
in the scale of immortal being. Emerged 
from seclusion and dependence to the light 
of active life, she yet heldsin her own hand 
the veil of her own protection. She steps 
out over the State. She is mistress of the 
advancing corps of educators,—she ranks 
among the enlightened authors of poetic 
and didactic creations,—she assists with 
clean hands the power of the press, the 
modern regulator,—she is the indispensable 
adjunct and sometimes the principal in at 
least one of the learned professions,—she 
draws her passionate intuitions in imper- 
ishable colors over the field of art—she 
transfers finest perceptions over the finger 
to handiwork of utility and beauty,—she 
raises manufactures by withdrawing them 
from the shop to the house,—she takes pos- 
session of the doors of trade, and estab- 
lishes what is orderly and becoming for the 
rule of the place,—she transmutes her own 
spirit and taste by daily labor into the 
national character,—she alike creates and 
adorns whatever of hospitality we enjoy, 
she makes the law of beauty the law of the 
table, she makes home a refuge, a school 
andanaltar. It isan era of Woman brought 
to independence by the unwritten, irrevers- 
ible laws of political economy,—of her ad- 
vancement under the influences of a com- 
mercial age. The last fifty years have seen 
old barriers broken down, which can never 
be restored, new avenues opened, which 
can never be closed, over which her advanc- 
ing step has not been so much the move- 
ment of her design as it has been the fulfill- 
ment of her destiny. This hand of social 
teform has been gentle but restless. 


REVOLUTION IN HER CIVIL RIGHTS. 


This great change in the social condition 
has not been effected without correspond 
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ing change in the civil rights of women. 
In Great Britain much has been gained by 
equitable legislation in half a century, and 
much remains yet to be accomplished be- 
fore a just legal relation will be established 
between the sexes 
wealth the progress in this province of le- 
gal reform has been such as to leave little 
remaining to be desired. I dare say some 
of the younger states may be in the lead of 
us in this respect, but, without knowing pre- 
cisely how that may be, I am warranted in 
selecting Massachusetts as presenting a 
model of the legal status of the rights of 
women, and as a representative of the gen- 
eral tendency of American legislation. The 
condition of the rights of married women 
under the law has been a fruitful subject of 
discussion for a long period, but at last, in 
our own State at least, it must be admitted 
that the scepter of the master, whether the 
scepter and the master be real or imaginary, 
has substantially departed. For a general 
statement, a hundred years ago the common 
law of England was the prevailing rule here, 
and in that law there was a degree of un- 
just inequality which cannot and ought not 
to be defended. It bore some flavor of 
the early time, when the physical weakness 
of Woman appears to have been the meas- 
ure of her rights,—it tasted more distine- 
tively of the feudal ages, when chivalry in- 
vested her with a sort of ideal dignity, but 
continued to handle her with gloves of mail, 
—it carried a part of the spirit of Teutonic 
equality and more of Roman equity, to 
which some of her present immunities, in- 
cluding that of dower, may be traced back 
for their origin. But as a rule, upon her 
marriage, it swept into the hands of her 
husband the main body of her personal 
property and personal rights. I allow that 
he in turn incurred some serious incum- 
brances and liabilities, but they by no means 
corresponded in importance to those which 
she surrendered. Without doubt the theo- 
ry of his possession was held to fit the theo- 
ry of her protection, But after all that can 
be said in explanation or extenuation, for 
the greater portion of her civil rights, acen- 
tury since, a Woman married was in a state 
of civil subjection, which according to the 
analogies of other improvements ought to 
have been removed a century before that 
time. But in the spirit of freedom of mod- 
ern commerce, and in the power of educa- 
tion, this injustice from root to branch has 
mostly been swept away. By successive 
stages of legislation, commencing almost 
immediately after the adoption of the State 
Constitution in 1780, followed up from in- 
terval to interval, and culminating in the 
sweeping law of 1874, the whole force of 
these inequalities has yielded before the par- 
amount equities of the situation; and, to- 
day, the personality, the independence of 
Woman, in civil rights under the law, stands 
out the crowning achievement of this Com- 
monwealth. If the making of the laws had 
been in her own hands, I do not believe that 
they could be more beneficent. 
MARRIAGE AND ITS RIGHTS. 

Nor has her relation to marriage been 
less generously touched by the hand of time. 
According to the old usages of England, of 
which the sanction and obligation are not yet 
gone by, the ecclesiastical laws and the 
ecclesiastical courts were infected by the 
spirit of the papal church, and that spirit 
always fell upon women in matrimony with 
the force of a vermilion edict. I know it 
may be said that, in dealing with the two 
persons in this relation of life, the same 
rule reached to both parties within the bond; 
and yet, such is man and such is woman, 
in their different spheres of liberty and ac- 
tion, that contumely, tyranny or wrong in 
that sacred relation found five sufferers on 
the weaker side, where it found one on the 
stronger side. The questions which arise 
in marital alienation involve not solely the 
right of Woman to her property and her 
children,—though that is grave enough for 
most broad and solemn justice,—but they 
involve her right to herself, to her self-re- 
spect, toa good place in the social scale, to 
her ‘‘maiden meditation,” to the freedom of 
her heart, and the holiness of her love. It 
may be granted, that in the spirit of the es- 
pousal she is bound by a sacramental tie; 
but it is not an eternal compact under 
wrong. In our own recent time Prussia, 
Austria and France have been struggling for 
the recognition of marriage as a civil con- 
tract, and the German mind is winning the 
day from Rome to justice. Inno American 
State, so far as I know, has marriage ever 
been treated in the European sense as a sac- 
rament, nor is there any possibility that it 
ever will be so treated; but in some of the 
older states of this Union, at the time re- 
ferred to, the right to a release from an un- 
natural or perverted alliance was treated 
with a severity which as with a flaming 
sword would fain drive the ill-starred pair 
back to an impossible paradise. Here again 
the silent forces of political economy have 
heen the pioneers of the legal reform. So 
many and so grave were the civil incongrui- 
ties of enforced union, where its spirit had 
been extinguished by neglect or abuse, so 
frequent and serious the conflict in the rel- 
ative position of both persons in cases of 
separation not recognized by law, so impos- 
sible under the ancient laws equitably to ad- 
just irreconcilable questions as to children 
and property, that more liberal and hu- 
mane statutes were called in to cut the knot 
and to furnish relief and remedy. I believe 
that we are now living under a more just 
and suitable construction of marital rela- 
tions than any century has before enjoyed. 
The reform has been broad in the interest 
of women. In the diverse treatment of the 
subject under the jurisdiction of so many 
States, no doubt it is difficult to close the 
door against all immoral effects; but taking 
the State in which we reside for our field of 


| observation, I am convinced that the wel- 


fare of women in marriage has been promot- 
ed, in the last forty years, more nearly to a 
perfect condition, than could have been con- 
ceived under the ancient systems of the 
world. Their immunity of person and pro- 
perty, their right to release from oppression 
practiced under the certificate of a wedding, 
their opportunities of return to their own 
industry, their own affections and their own 
religion, are advanced toa degree which 
suits to their moral and social necessities; 


which accords with a civilization built up 


| : * 
on the overthrow of ecclesiastical dogma- 


In our own Common.- | 


tism and superstition, too long received 

under the name of conservatism. 

MODERN EDUCATION THE EXALTATION OF 
WOMAN. 

_ But the chief motive cause in the elevae 

tion of the sex, during the last part of the 


| century, has been the quickening power of 











education. If the reformation of the 16th 
century sent forth any triumphant lesson to 
pervade the world, it was the opinion that 
the right of private judgment must be ac- 
companied by the education of those who 
are to employ it. But though the senti- 
ments of Luther tended in that direction, 
so unfamiliar was that age with the concep- 
tion of Woman rising above her recognized 
sphere, that it remained for later time to 
bring home to her the beneticence of the 
vital principle upon which alone complete 
Protestantism can stand, Conventual houses 
bore some fruit of education, but it was in- 
tended and was kept limited in its uses; the 
birds might practice their voices within, 
but they might not send out their heavenly 
airs over the waiting communities. And 
not until the work of the Protestant reform- 
ers had been supplemented by political free 
dom, not until free expression of thought 
had been circulated by the wings of com- 
merce, Was the way prepared for this latter 
blessing. And it wasalongtime in coming 
Chivalry had cast about a chosen few of its 
heroines an artificial glare, but it was the 
flame of gallantry and not the light of 
knowledge. The superstitions of the church 
for hundreds of years dropped around the 
mass of the sex adrapery of exclusion and 
ignorance which was impenetrable to light. 
The church has been to them, in too many 
instances, a mysterious and uncertain guar 
dian. We are accustomed to say that their 
social exaltation has come out of Christian- 
ity, and so I helieve,—but not altogether 
out of its professional ministers and teach- 
ers. Evenin our own time, the church has 
been a doubtful guide for conducting them 
to the culture which would alike animate 
their industries and irradiate their homes. 
We have beentold that the late unfortunate 
empress of the French, under inspiration 
of the southern custodian of the conscience 
of France, was industrious over the spuirit- 
ual condition of her charge, including the 
imperial consort; but I have never heard 
that she received from the same consecrated 
source, any instructions to aid in raising 
up six or eight millions of benighted peas- 
ant women out of gross ignorance by the 
magical touches of education. My clerical 
friends around me will pardon me for the 
suggestion, that even in our generation 
Protestant clergymen, in treating this deli- 
cate subject, may have too often overlooked 
the ways of worldly wisdom. If one-half 
of the force of learning and intellect, which 
in assemblies and synods, in councils and 
pulpits, has been expended upon the ques- 
tion whether aman with three or four moth- 
erless children may or may not marry the 
sister of the deceased wife, had been devoted 
to the living, impending question, of edu- 
cating all the girls in the village with sweet 
graces for wives and tender. fitness for moth- 
ers, perhaps Christianity would not have lost 
any credit as the renovator, nor its preach- 
ers any honor as benefactors. The result 
of a different procedure has been, what 
might have been expected, that the widow- 
ers in apparently increasing numbers have 
continued to marry the sisters, and maidens 
in numbers altogether too large have neg- 
lected to educate themselves for married 
life. But Protestant Christianity, selecting 
other agencies of influence, has brought its 
enginery to bear upon the work of female 
education. The great spiritual hero of the 
reformation sounded the key-note for the 
uprising of the sex, and commercial com- 
munities, stimulated by the spirit of true 
religion, and the conscious power of educa- 
tion, have helped the movement forward, 
never to go back. 

ARISTOCRATICAL EUROPEAN CULTURE. 

More than a century ago, there was, 
among a few of the supreme women of Eu- 
rope, a culture of which the splendor has 
descended to us in tradition and letters. It 
came from a conventual and aristocratical 
education, which, in some respects, has 
never been surpassed. For elegance and 
refinement of the written and spoken word, 
for wit enforced by animal spirits, for tal- 
ent enlivened by ardor of imagination and 
sustained by constitutional gayety, even 
in the shadow of old age, a limited number 
of the women of France, of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, have left a cele- 
brity which still abides in literature and so- 
ciety. For truthful expression and natural 
manners, the letters of Mme de Sevigné 
have long been a social classic in Europe, 
and have been deemed so worthy of study 
in our own country that Mr. Everett warm- 
ly commended them to the young ladies of 
Massachusetts. Several others attained to 
similar fame in conversation and letter-writ- 
ing, a province in which women are natural 
authors. The letters of Mmes du Deffand 
and de Choiseul, and Mile de Lespinasse, 
not to extend the list, have made their sex 
illustrious in the annals of genteel educa- 
tion. In and around the English court life, 
in the last age, were memorable literary ex- 
emplars. But this development was con- 
fined to a small class, and was more brilliant 
than worthy of imitation. Many of the 
characters were such types of their sex as 
Horace Walpole was a type of ours. They 
trified with the solemn realities of duty, and 
employed intellect to flatter the weakness 
and the vices of society. It was a culture 
of graces and not of the reason and the 
heart,—which ‘‘turned mortal life into a 
fine dream, and presented death as but a 
dropping of the garlands of a feast from 
which the guests have departed.” It was an 
era of theatric pageant of life, in which the 
modest millions of the ranks of the sex 
could have no part to act. Anything like 
the need of an open field for the education 
of the greater number was not recognized 
in the opinion of that day, and that recog- 
nition was slow in appearing. 


GENERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN A CON- 


QUEST OVER PREJUDICE. 


The present American system of female 
education is the result of a long conflict 





with unenlightened public sentiment, a tri- 
umph over prejudices which have had no 
analogy in the other ways of our life. The 
river which sweeps with graceful curvature, 
under the ceaseless challenge of yonder sen- 
tinel of the valley, bringing to your doors 
the lessons of an undying master, the incita- 
tions of a perpetual poem, is the witness and 
the interpreter of my topic. Upon either 
of its shores, all other advancements were 
made full six scores of years before this one. 


Every successive invention or discovery of | e 
| are supreme everywhere in our education, 


agriculture was brought to use in the culti- 
vation of this alluvion,—every stage of ap- 
plied science was quickly seized and appro- 
priated by the practical and mechanical arts, 
—inquisitive and progressive theology, un- 
der Edwards and his successors, sounded 
through generations up and down the Con- 
necticut—civil freedom and political science 
were never without a patron and teach- 
er in Hawley and Strong, in Mills and Bates, 
in Allen and Ashmun,—genius of world- 
wide fame gathered boys at its feet for in- 
struction on the hights of Northampton, — 


all the churches and all the ministers, with- | 


in a forty mile circle, put themselves, for 
ten years, under self-denying ordinances, 
until a college for young men should be set 
in the swelling landscape of Amherst ;— 
while, in all that long period, the idea of a 
seminary for the education of young wo- 
men existed, I suppose, among the eternal 
decrees,—certainly, fifty years ago, it exist- 
ed nowhere else. In England the condi- 
tion was not less deplorable. In the com- 
paratively recent life-time of Sydney Smith, 
female education was so utterly disregarded, 
that, in one of the most vigorous papers of 
that extraordinary man, he sought to enlist 
for the subject the interest of his country- 
men by a course of arguments which we 
have now so far outgrown, that if I were to 
employ them here, to-day, you would deem 
them scarcely above platitudes and truisms. 
The difficulty in the way was an indurated 
and concealed popular belief of the inutility 
and inexpediency of encouraging culture in 
the sex,—a belief so rooted in the prejudices 
of men, that, in some natures, it still exists, 
lurking as a subtle poison, unacknowledged 
because publicity, in our day, would be 
shame. It is no longer respectable to be 
indifferent to this subject; and whenever, in 
any work of reform, that stage is reached, 
the victory is already won. The first dawn 
of this moral revolution was in Massachu- 
setts, and the civilized world concedes the 
fact by adopting the example. When free 
education for both sexes, as a municipal 
duty, to be enforced by law, became here 
the public interpretation of state obligation, 
the finger of transfiguration touched the 
destiny of woman, nor can any reaction 
ever set it back Limited, for generations, 
by the public poverty, it has, for generations, 
been increasing with the public wealth and 
the relaxation of ancient prejudice, until a 
respectable standard of culture is now re- 
quired by law in equal degree for the one 
sex and the other. The cloud of prejudice 
has lifted from public opinion, the vision of 
duty has expanded, the scope of legislation 
has widened, and, to-day, all over the Uni- 
ted States, the acknowledged right of equal- 
ity, in the mental relations of the sexes, is a 
part of the atmosphere we breathe. 
DIRECT AID FROM THE TREASURY. 

In adopting the rule of aiding from the 
treasury of the state the higher seminaries 
of female education, some of the newer 
states have larger claims to gratitude than 
our own commonwealth. We may rejoice 
that in the West, along those parallels of 
latitude which the bracing air of freedom 
and intelligence pervades, where the influ- 
ences that are to control the future of this 
country are rapidly taking grace and cul- 
ture, government patronage opens its gates 
to the largest development of the daugh- 
ters. In some of these imperial common- 
wealths the doors of state universities are 
thrown wide open to both sexes. I equally 
regret that the past rule of Massachusetts, 
in this respect, cannot now be retrieved. 
While her Legislature at intervals through 
several generations made public grants to 
the colleges for boys, it left the daughters 
alone to the thinner diet of the common 
schools. It may be doubted whether ever 
again it will be a part of our public policy 
to make grants from the treasury to the 
higher seminaries of either sex, and proba- 
bly henceforth they must rely upon private 
liberality,—nor am I by any means contfi- 
dent that in the enlarged wealth of the time 
this will not be the just policy. Is is chief- 
ly observable that this kind of legislation 
should stop, precisely at the time when the 
girls’ colleges are emerging in divinest array 
from an age of neglect. And since this is 
likely to be our future public policy, I take 
special pleasure in saying that the last act 
of the Legislature of Massachusetts grant- 
ing money from the treasury to a collegiate 
institution was an act alike of indemnity 
and expiation. Ona morning in the win- 
ter of 1867, when it happened to me to be 
in the executive office, I received at the 
State House the visit of two ladies, the one 
already then a munificent patroness of this 
institution, and the other actively connect- 
ed with its administration, who solicited my 
co-operation in an endeavor to obtain an act 
of legislative assistance for Mount Holyoke 
Seminary. I was deeply impressed by their 
plea that the commonwealth had never given 
a dollar to any female seminary. Refer- 
ring them to afew gentleman in both houses 
who might greatly assist them, it only re- 
mained for me to assure them, quite in dis- 
regard of the proprieties of my office, that, 
if they would procure the passage of the 
bill through the Legislature, it should be 
signed as quickly as | could read it. I can 
sincerely say, with agg for myself, but 
with greater pride for Massachusetts, that 
probably no magistrate ever wrote his name 
with more alacrity than I felt in affixing 
mine to an act, which, by the payment of 
forty thousand dollars out of the treasury to 
this institution, cast over our coat-of-arms a 
fresh light, the light of justice. 

WOMEN EDUCATING THE STATE. 

Nothing in the methods of social prog- 
ress is more propitious than the surrender 
of the profession of teaching to women. 
For some years after the adoption of the 
constitution they were ineligible to this of- 
fice, and if admitted to perform its duties 











in the public schools, I believe, they could 
not by process of law collect their salary. 
Not only has this wreng been removed, but 
in our day an entire revolution has over- 
taken this occupation. In part for reasons 
of political economy, in part because of a 
more just estimate of their sex as natural 
educators, women now constitute nine- 
tenths of the whole corps of public instruc- 
tors in the State; they fill the same office in 
the normal schools, in all the high schools, 
in all the higher seminaries; in short, they 


save in the technical and classical schools 
and the colleges. No change so broad and 
radical as this has been witnessed in any 
other field of social science in modern time. 
For the future, our citizenship, our magis- 
tracy, our history is under their hands. If 
we contemplate this vast corps on their sev- 
eral planes of power, whether in domestic 
training or in public instruction, directing 
the early impressible years as they can be 
directed only in the sacred retirement of 
home, or by a genius fit for the occupation 
conducting the incitements of the class- 
room, we must acknowledge that the wo- 
men of this generation are performing their 
part for the preservation of this govern- 
ment. Some persons are doubtless present, 
who in their walks in Rome have gazed 
with pride upon the genius of a few of 
their countrywomen, projected in the im- 
age of marble; but I point you to thousands 
of your countrywomen, in all portions of 
this land, who are molding human nature 
in the spiritual image, which shall survive 
when marble shall have crumbled. And 
since this beneficent work has fallen into 
their hands, it is well for our country that 
their superiority as educators is especially 
in the domain of the moral sentiment, for 
never before has our political condition 
stood in greater need of those influences. 
Whenever a blight spreads over the politi- 
cal morals of a people, the remedy has to 
come from the next generation. It is possi- 
ble only toa limited extent to modify the 
evil in men hackneyed in the abuses of pub- 
lic trust; the hope of purification is chiefly 
to be found in a new blood. It is the mem- 
ory of ennobling instructions which youth 
carries into manhood, that supplies the 
promise of our free institutions. The high 
qualities of Lord Denman, the soul of hon- 
or in every relation he touched, were traced 
to the governess of his boyhood: and when 
advanced in his career as lord chief justice 
of England, he still related, with the sim- 
icity of a child, his night-dreams of Mrs. 
Juarbauld. I look abroad over the fields 
traversed by the graduates of this institu- 
tion, now rapidly approaching two thou- 
sand, and I behold them at their work on 
the national character,—I see them defiling 
into all the states of the Union, infusing the 
middle ranks of our life with gentleness 
and strength of culture—instruectors like 
Lietitia Barbauld, inculcating the senti- 
ments which will draw around the future 
citizen the conscious solemnities of respon- 
sibility, and purify his discharge of private 
or public trust,—in the family, like Miss 
Sedgwick, gracing domestic duties by the 
relief of studies, with Caroline Herschel, 
supplementing the care of the household 
with the gaze of the heavens,—in the occa- 
sional offices of compassion and benevo- 
lence as effectually fulfilling the mission of 
the Lord, as Dorothea Dix or Elizabeth 
Fry, as Mary Pickard or Sarah Pellatt,—in 
the common lot of existence, by their ele- 
vation of the written and spoken word, as 
truly promoting the dignity of their own 
sex and commanding the respect of the oth- 
er, as if they bore the name of Edgeworth 
or More, of Jameson or Aiken,—and I fol- 
low this influence through the ever-length- 
ening progression of time, until it is lost to 
sight ‘‘in the depth of ages.” 

HOMAGE FOR WOMEN 

TO THE OLD. 


Such are some of the chief exponents of 
the benefits which the century has brought 
to the sex. There is a more general but not 
less impressive feature of her advance in 
the respect of this age. In this moral and 
social eminence there is also a_ higher es- 
teem and homage for her individuality, for 
her being, simply as a woman, than at any 
former period. Never was there a time be- 
fore when she was so encompassed by spon- 
taneous honor and veneration. More con- 
spicuously now than ever before, she is rev- 
erenced for herself, —because she exists. If 
it might have been feared that her going 
forth into the ways of commerce and arts 
and many industries would dethrone her 
from the pedestal on which past ages had 
placed her, experience has shown that her 
divinity is now encircled by a broader hom- 
age than those ages ever knew. It is true, 
this instinctive deference for her has always 
existed, lodging itself in the heart of every 
period, varying with diversities of nations 
or customs or manners, adapting itself to 
all the revolutions of thought which have 
shaken religions and codes, ever standing 
out as a thing distinct from all other things, 
—deference for Woman. It is equally true, 
that this manifests itself in our time by ac- 
knowledging female ascendency in higher 
methods and on higher levels than existed 
in the days of northern invasion, or gal- 
lantry of Provence, or self-assertion in 
revolutionary Paris. There is no doubt 
that in the gothic periods women made a 
great advance as the recipients of an exag- 
gerated, but genuine adoration, but the 
modern is the higher and larger style. If 
in that time they were shielded by gallant- 
ry as dependent in their weakness, they are 
now shielded in equality of rights by the 
sword of the law, by the hand of man, by 
the opinion of society. If they were then 
revered because of their qualities without 
attainments, they are now revered be- 
‘ause of their qualities unfolded by ed- 
ucation. If the ancient chivalry threw 
its arms around them as beings not 
desecrated by the utilities, the chivalry of 
our day hedges them with the legions of its 
law and the angels of its commerce. If the 
troubadours adored them for the goddesses 
they were not, Christian men respect them 
for the women they are. If in the ancient 
joust knights shivered their lances for beau- 
ties whose wits were invented several cen- 
turies afterward by Walter Scott, modern 
gentlemen would die in earnest for the im- 
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PRESS ON. 


BY LUCY &. DELANO. 





Press on, press on, though dark the hour: 
Press on, with hope and fear, 

Press on, with superhuman power 
Through this Centennial year. 

Ever be loyal to the right, 
Disloyal to the wrong; 

Victorious only in that fight, 
That ends in freedom’s song. 

What though the battle rages high? 
The foes of freedom strong! 

Press bravely on, their strength defy, 
With banners lifted long. 

For soon will dawn a brighter day, 
‘Vhe night of battle past; 

When liberty will have full sway, 
And peace shal! come at last. 

Then heavenward fling thy liberal fold, 
O’er waving land and sea; 

That evermore shall be unrolled,— 
The banner of the free, 

Tis ever thus—the right prevails; 
Ever is justice done; 

And balanced in eternal scales, 
Equality is won. 

Boston, Mase. 
oe 
AN OLD PICTURE. 


BY MARY CHRISTINE KIPP. 


Wrapped in a charmed indolence, 
With slothful lashes half dropped down, 
On cheeks just flushed with quickened sense 
Of some sweet pain that she has known, 
*Tis so the artist paints her, well 

If we could break the silences 
Of long-forgotten years, to tell 

What followed on those hours of peace. 
If we could read in those calm eyes 

The story of her after years— 
If any ship sailed any seas, 

And bronght her costly freight of tears. 
If agony held secret power 

To pale the sweetness of her mouth, 
And rob her of her pictured dower 

Of beauty, or her heritage of youth, 
What then? We know that she was fair— 

We know that through immortal years 
The canvass boasts the unfaded hair, 

The glorious eyes, undimmed with tears. 
How much of joy or pain was hers 

What curious soul shoald guess or care? 
We stand among her worshippers 

And only know—that she was fair. 

—Journal of Speculative Philosophy. 
— o> 


CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 


BY H. H. 








I. 

But yesterday it was. Long years ago 

It seems. The world so altered looks to-day 

That, journeying idly with my thoughts astray, 

I gazed where rose one lofty peak of snow 

Above grand tiers on tiers of peaks below. 

One moment brief it shone, then sank away, 

As swift we reached a point where foot-hills lay 

So near they seemed like mountains huge to grow 

And touch thesky. That instant, idly still, 

My eye fell on a printed line, and read 

Incredulous, with sudden anguished thrill, 

The name of this great queen among the dead. 

I raised my eyes. The dusty foot-hills near 

Had gone. Again the snowy peaks shone clear. 
u. 

Oh! thou beloved woman, soul and heart 

And life, thou standest unapproached and grand, 

As still that glorious snowy peak doth stand. 

The dusty barrier our clumsy art 

In terror hath called Death holds thee apart 

From us. Tis but the low foot hill of sand 

Which bars our vision in a mountain-land. 

One moment further on, and we shall start 

With speechless joy to find that we have passed 

The dusky mound which shut us from the light 

Of thy great love, still quick and warm and fast, 

Of thy great strengths, heroically cast, 

Of thy great soul still, glowing pure and white, 

Of thy great life, still pauseless, full, and bright! 

— Independent. 














POLLY PHARAOLHL. 


Dick Vose was a Jayhawker. The Kan- 
sas troops had accepted the appellation good- 
naturedly, though it had been originally 
given them by the Missourians as an intima- 
tion that they were only robbers of poultry- 
yards. It was the year 1862, and the White 
River, in Arkansas, was the scene of con- 
stant sharp-shooting and skirmishes, result- 
ing invariably in greater loss upon the Un- 
ion than on the rebel side. Disheartened 
by continual defeat, the Jayhawkers had 
almost decided to beat a retreat through 
Missouri into Kansas, when a rumor was 
brought them by runaway slaves that the 
Mississippi had been cleared by Union gun- 
boats. Dick Vose, who had a special talent 
for a scout’s duty, was sent out to ascertain 
the truth of the report. He tramped stur- 
dily through dense thickets, now and then 
making a detour around a swamp ora de- 
serted farm-house, which might be the lurk- 
ing-place of ‘“‘Bush-whackers,” as the Kan- 
sans and negroes denominated the Confed- 
erate guerrilla troops. After two days’ sol- 
itary march, he found himself before a rude 
landing on the banks of the great river. 
On the opposite side was another of the 
same character, which seemed to indicate 
that there had been a ferry here in time past. 
There was also a group of buildings on the 
further side that appeared to be warehouses, 
and, a little retired from them, a fine old 
plantation. On the Arkansas shore stood a 
forlorn negro cabin, formed of ‘‘slabs,” or 
unplaned planks. 

A venerable darky with a frosty poll, who 
was lolling luxuriously on the sunny side of 
his domicile, rose with some difficulty and 
ambled briskly toward him, 

Bress de Lord! ye done come at last, has 
ye? Barm-ob-Gilead said he done hearn 
tell de Jayhawkers was on de road, but we’s 
been so tuk up watchin’ de ribber dat we 





nebber kep’ no look-out toward de bresch.” 

As the old man spoke, a crowd of small 
contrabands swarmed around him like cock- 
roaches, to take a look at the stranger. Dick 
explained that he was very hungry, and 
asked if he could obtain dinner. 

Sartin, sartin,” said the old negro, leading 
the way into his poor house with great alac- 
rity. ‘‘Heah, you, Lily-ob-de-Valley, take 
dis yeah skillet an’ fotch some water; Rose- 
ob-Charon, reach down dat ar piece ob side 
meat; you, Barm-ob Gilead, light out into 
de timber an’ fotch some bresch; you, Polly 
Pharaoh—” But he did not finish his sen- 
tence; for Polly Pharaoh, an overgrown 
thin girl, with short skirts, long heels, and 
a cavernous pink sun-bonnet, which she 
wore at all times, even when in the house, 
had anticipated all his orders, and was al- 
ready stirring up the corn-dodger. 

While the preparations for dinner went 
on, Dick entered into conversation with his 
host. He had been the siave of Colonel St. 








Etienne, who owned the great cotton plan- 
tation opposite. He said that the colonel 
had fled on hearing of the approach of 
Farragut, carrying with him all that he 
could in the ferry-boat, and leaving word 
that he should come again for the cotton 
with which the warehouses were stored; 
and then in his rude dialect he gave the fol- 
lowing explanation of the quaint names of 
his numerous family. 

‘‘De colonel he de son of ole miss, and 
ole miss she was sho enough French, and 
mighty curus and pernickety; done druv 
round de colonel so long as she done lived. 
Young miss, de colonel’s wife, couldn't 
abide her nohow, and ‘pears like dey done 
guv each odder all de trouble dey could. 
But madame, dat ar’s ole miss, she owned 
de plantation, an’ she hab her own way 
mos’ frequent. Fus thing she done was to 
name all de niggahs ober again ‘cordin’ to 
dar sarbice and some fool heathin book ob 
hern. I was engineer den on de colonel’s 
ferry-boat, de Wud Hen—peart little critter 
—an’ madame she come down to de landin’ 
an’ see me at my post, an’ my oldest son 
a-stuffin’ de furnance, an’ what did she do 
but gib me Charon fora name, and call my 
boy Pluto, I didn’t say nuffin to her den, 
for I knowed she was mighty easily outed. 
but 1 says to de colonel next day, says I, 
‘Colonel, can’t stand dat ar name no way 
whatsomebber; I’s a elder in de Baptist 
church, I is, an’ I’s sot on havin’ Bible 
names fur me an’ all my children.’ ‘But 
Charon’s so ‘propriate,’ says de colonel, 
‘an’ I mean to hab you an’ one or two odder 
boys do nuffin but run de Mud Hen. Pluto's 
a likely boy, an’ I mean to hab him taught 
pilotin’ on de Genevieve.’ De Genevieve war 
de colonel’s cotton barge, what he used to 
float de cotton on down to New Orleans. 
‘Well, colonel,’ says I, ‘if you want a name 
what’s ‘propriate to his profession, jes call 
my boy Pontius Pilate, an’ let me keep my 
name; I’s sure Ferry-oh’s a good enough 
one if I’s to run de ferry, an’, as I said be- 
fore, I's done sot on me an’ my boy bein’ 
named arter some one ob de forty ’postles.’ 
De colonel he jes laughed—nice easy man, 
de colonel—an’ says he, ‘All right, Uncle 
Pharaoh, but you mus’ let madame call you 
Charon.’ ‘’Pears like, colonel,’ says I, 
‘dat ar name’s more fittin’ for a gal, an’ if 
it’s all de same to you, Sah, I'll jes jine it 
on to my darter Rose, Rose-ob-Charon, an’ 
dat ar makes a Bible name arter all.’ Arter 
dat I named my second son Barm-ob-Gilead, 
an’ my youngest darter, dat little shiny 
black one dar, Lily-ob-de-Valley; but ole 
miss she hab her way about ebery odder 
niggah on de plantation. Dar was Dianny, 
and Venus—dat war my ole woman; an’ de 
baker gal was Ceres—nebber see why she 
guv her dat name nohow, for a more onse- 
rious pusson you nebber sot eyes on. Orif- 
us he fiddled for ‘em when dey had deir 
dancin’ parties, an’ ‘Pollo Belvidere war de 
han’some yaller boy dat war de colonel’s 
tickiler valley; Phoebus war de coachman; 
but, lor! I don’t pertend to remember all de 
names. Ole miss she see Polly about a 
year arter dat, an’ Polly she so awful ugly 
—she done had her har all burned off an’ 
her face scotched—dat’s why she wear her 
sun-bonnet all de time—an’ ole miss named 
her Polyphemus, an’ I dussn’t change it for 
any ting in dis yer platitudinary world. 
Well, dar war a heap ob Pollies on de plan- 
tations neighborin’ roun’, an’ somehow de 
niggahs nebber could get used to dat Phe- 
mus, an’ so dey called her Uncle Pharaoh’s 
Polly, an’ fin’‘ly jes Polly Pharaoh.” 

During this recital Rose ob-Charon, Lily- 
ob-de-Valley, and Barm-ob-Gilead had all 
clustered about their father, making occa- 
sional personal remarks in regard to the 
stranger. Polly Pharaoh, who had gone 
quietly about the work of getting dinner, 
now from the depths of her pink calico tun- 
nel announced it ready. While eating, 
Dick obtained the news he wished; a part 
of Farragut’s fleet had gone up the river, 
and a part were stationed at Napoleon, 
further down, upon the Arkansas side. 
Polly Pharaoh served him deftly, silently. 
Many times he tried to catch a glimpse of 
her face, but it was only a swift vision of 
darkness, in which two piercingly bright 
pupils twinkled in the midst of broad 
moon-like settings. The eyes interested 
him, and he asked: 

‘‘How did your daughter become so bad- 
ly burned?” 





‘Dat ar’s a long story,” said old Pharaoh. 
‘You see Pontius Pilate went away an’ 
larned pilotin’, den he piloted de Mud Hen 
for a while; an’ Polly Pharaoh, she didn’t 
hab nuffin to do, an’ she used to set upin de 
pilot-house wid him. Well, fin'ly de colo- 
nel changed him on to de Genevieve to take 
de cotton down to New Orleans, an’ you 
nebber see a gal so lonesome an’ onsettled 
as Polly Pharaoh while he was gone. Next 
trip what did she do but hide ‘mongst de 
cotton bales an’ go off wid him. When 
dey was half-way down de ribber de boat 
took fiah, an’ Pontius Pilate, when he see 
de flames a-blowin’ right fur de pilot-house 
(he always was an ornery kind oh niggah; 
sort ob yallerish, like his marm), didn't 
wait to steer de boat up to sho’, but jes 
jumped plump into de ribber an’ swam for 
true. Den Polly she jes grabbed de wheel 
an’ held de nozzle ob de boat ‘gin de sho’, 
wid de fire a-flarin’ an’ a-sparkin’ in her 
face, till ebery soul war off; den she clumb 
down de side ob de boat an’ dropped into de 
water, an’ some of de roustabouts done 
fished her out.” 

‘That was a very heroic deed, little Pol- 
ly,” said Dick; ‘‘and Pontius Pilate ran 
away, I suppose?” 

‘‘No, Sah; dat mis’able fool niggah done 
come a-winin’ home, an’ I took him by de 
eah an’ toted him up to de house, an’ says I 
to decolonel, ‘Ef you don’t make a zample 
ob him, I will.’ But de colonel he so 
mighty easy, he nebber did nuffin but hab 
de oberseer bran’ a P into his forehead, said 
it meant Poltroon; an’ dat ar meant coward, 
an’ stood for his name same time. Not 
long arter dat Pontius Pilate done stole a 
lot ob whiskey (he always drunk de ‘low- 
ance de colouel guv us for de whole fam’ly), 
but dis time he done fill himself chock-full, 
an’ he hab de ‘lirium tririums awful. When 
he got well he says to me, ‘Clar to goodness, 
farder, bleve de debbil did want dis chile 
sho enough.’ ‘Shouldn’t be sprized,’ says I; 
‘de Lord he knows his own, an’ ’pears like 
de debbil ought to know his’n.’ ‘Maybe de 
Lord done let me off dis time to guv me one 
more chance fur repentance,’ says he. 
‘Duuno about dat,’ says I; ‘I don’t bleve 
de Lord’s got any use for no sech mis‘able, 
cowardly sneak as you be.’ But at de 
nex’ camp-meetin’ dar he was for sho, on 
de mourners’ bench, a-shoutin’ for mercy, 
an’ befo’ de meetin’ let out he ‘clared he’d 
got religion. When ‘de time came for de 
baptism, me an’ Farder Socrates was sot 
apart for de work, an’ says I, ‘Brudder 
Socrates, you take de women-folks and I'll 
tend to de men.”” When I came to Pontius 
Pilate, I held him down under de water till 
he hollered for mercy. 

‘**Mercy! you pore, perishin’ sinner,’ says 
I. ‘You didn’t hab no mercy on dose pore, 
perishin’ sinners on board de Genevieve; it 
was all de same to you ef de flames did 
wrap ‘em round, and deir souls go down to 
ebberlastin’ burnin’ so you could light 
out into de ribber and swim like a craw-fish 
for him hole. You wanted the ribber; 
well, you shall hab nuff of it. No, you 
needn't blow an’ snort; time nuff for dat 
when you gets wear de good book says dar 
shall be snortin’ an’ smashing ob teef. Dar 
won't be no ribber to light out into in dat 
day; dar ain’t no desertin’ out ob Satan’s 
steamboat. You done thought dem flames 
mighty powerful, but bime-by de boat done 
settled down into de riber an’ put de fire 
out; but de furnaces on Satan’s steamboat 
done heated sebenty-seben times hotter, 
an’ de good book says deir fiah am not 
squenched. No, you needn't flounder an’ 
kick ’roun’ an’ try to upset your old farder. 
I's baptized a heap ob flounderin’, chokin’ 
women in my day, an’ I reckon I can hold 
on toyou. Indat ar dreadful day you'll 
wish you could cool yourself off in de b'iler 
ob de Genevieve, an’ pray de Lord to send 
de angel Gohah to blow a ‘freshin’ breff on 
to you from one ob her steam ‘scape-valves, 
No, you Pontius Pilate, itll take more 
water den dar is in dis yeah ribber to clean 
dat brack niggah heart ob yourn, but I'll do 
de best I can to scour it up for you, sinnah. 
Swallow all de mud you want to; nuffin 
make a brass kettle shine like ribber sand. 
In dat dreadful day—’ But jes at dat point 
in my ex’ortin’ his shirt split clean down 
his back, an’ I done lost my grip on him an’ 
flopped over in de water, with nuffin in my 
han’s but a pair ob galluses. 

“Well, ‘twasn’t to be spected dat dat chile 
should eber come to no good. He back- 
slided out ob Zion’s ship same way he did 
out ob Genevieve, an’ we neber see him no 
mo’on de mourners’ bench. De colonel 
heard about it, an’ "lowed he done got pun- 
ished enough, an’ sot him to work on board 
de Mud Hen; an’ he done stuck by de col- 
onel fru thick and thin. When mos’ all de 
odder nigs pulled foot an’ lef’ him, Pontius 
Pilate wouldn’t do no sech ting; an’ when 
de colonel up stakes an’ lef’ de land behind, 
in de Mud Hen, Pontius Pilate an’ my ole 
woman, Marm Venus, done went too. Dem 
two fool niggahs nebber did hab no sense 
nohow.” 

The supper finished, while the shadows 
began to fill the cabin, the negroes cowered 
around the fire in the mud chimney, and 
led by the cracked voice of their father, be- 
gan a strange monotonous chant. The 
verses, Without rhyme or ryhthm, will give 
little idea of the effect of that chant among 
the gathering shadows, by other shadows 





seemingly as unreal and dusky as they. 
“Did you ebber hear de hammers ring?” 

shrilled the old man, repeating the question 
three times, until Dick’s expectation was 
wrought up to a high pitch, when he added, 
in a low, wailing tone, 

“As dey nailed our Sabeyer down /— 

Chilleren, dey nailed our Sabeyer down.” 
Then all the others took up the refrain: 


“He died for you an’ He died for me, 
An’ He died for us all on Calvary, 
He died for de whole roun’ worl’— 
Chilleren, He died for de whole roun’ worl’.”’ 
Then again the father chanted three times, 
“As I was a-goin’ along one day,” 
completing the stanza with, 
“I met King Jesns on de way.” 
And again the whole choir joined in: 

“An’ what do you reckon he said to me, 

But ‘Your sins are forgiven an’ your soul sot free?’ 

For He died for de whole roun’ worl’— 

Chilleren, He died for de whole roun’ worl’.”’ 
Then, with a voice full of tears and long- 
ing, Father Pharaoh continued: 

“My sister's gone to hebben, an’ I want to go too, 

My sister's gone to hebben, an’ I want to go too, 

My sister's gone to hebben, an’ J want to go too, 

For to try on de long white robes— 

Chilleren, for to try on de long white robes.“ 

And as if reminding him of his duty as a 
spiritual shepherd, the children replied: 
“Didn't you promise de Lord to take care ob de lambs, 
An’ bring *em at de welcome day to His hands, 
Who died for de whole roun’ worl’— 
Brudder, who died for de whole roun’ worl’ ?”’ 
Then all, joining hands and rocking back- 
ward and forward in a sort of ecstasy, sang: 
“Den hold out, pilot, leetle longer, 
Den hold out, pilot, leetle longer, 
Den hold out, pilot, /eet/e longer, 
Nor let go your grab ob de wheel— 
Brudder, nor let go your grab ob de wheel— 
Till you hear dem hebben bells a-ringin’, 
An’ de white-robed angels all a-singin’ 
How He died for de whole roun' worl’— 
Chilleren, how He died for de whole roun’ worl’.”’ 

Then they showed Dick to a rude loft, 
but when he fell asleep they were still sing- 
ing. They seemed to be indulging in a 
sort of walk-around, and the cabin trem- 
bled as they roared in unison, 

“I do believe widout a doubt, 

De Christian hab a right to shout.” 
Their songs blended in a confused way 
with his dreams, which soon became inco- 
herent, and he fancied himself on board a 
steamer, which puffed and splashed in time 
to the songs, and then he lost all conscious- 
ness. By-and-by he became dimly aware 
of a scratching and shuffling on the roof of 
the shed which sloped beneath his window: 
then a black claw slipped through a broken 
pane, took away the nail which held the 
sash, and raised it; then there was a flutter 
of calico, and a voice said: 

‘Massa Jayhawk, for de lub of Hebben, 
you'd better be leabin’ dese yeah parts pret 
ty libely! Quick, Massa—follow dis chile 
quick!” 

He seized his clothes and sprang out of 
the window after her, just as the crouching 
form rolled from the roof with the stifled 
cry: 

“Back, massa, back! Polly Pharoah 
tried to sabe you—’deed she did.” 

The next instant he was rudely pulled 
from the roof, and he found himself the 
centre of a group of armed men. A small 
steamboat lay moored at the landing, and 
the group stood under the blazing light of 
a tar-barre] torch. It was Colonel St. Et- 
ienne, who, re-enforced by a band of Bush- 
whackers, had come down the White River 
after his cotton. The men were for giving 
Dick short shrift; but the colonel thought 
they might obtain important information 
from him, and, tightly bound, he was laid 
on the lower deck of the boat, which was 
now steered across the river, and the men 
commenced loading the cotton bales. Soon 
they formed a wall about the boat, till noth- 
ing but the pilot-house and smoke-stacks 
towered above them, and but one entrance 
was left in front to the engines and to the 
stairs leading above. 

At this entrance Dick lay under the sur- 
veillance of the engineer—a powerful mu- 
latto with a deep scar in his forehead, and 
whom the colonel addressed as Pluto. The 
work of loading completed, the colonel in- 
vited the squad of white men to go with 
him to his house and hunt for some fine old 
Jamacia rum stored in the cellar. He gave 
the negroes orders not to go far from the 
boat, and to be ready, as soon as they heard 
the pilot bell, tospring to their work. From 
this Dick understood that the colonel 
would guide the boat himself. He was 
hardly out of sight when the negroes scat- 
tered in different directions, or rolled them- 
selves up to sleep. Pontius Pilate was the 
last to leave the boat, stooping down and 
carefully examining Dick’s fastenings be- 
fore doing so, and even adding a coil of 
rope, so that there was no chance of escape. 
A few moments later there was a slight 
noise behind him, and a lank form, sur- 
mounted by a limp bonnet, emerged from 
the cotton and glided up the stairs. ‘‘Pol- 
ly Pharaoh,” he cried, ‘‘help me to untie 
these knots.” But there was no answer. 

A few minutes passed, aud the pilot-bell 
rang out the signal, and the negroes came 
scuffing on board, and yet Dick had not 
seen the colonel or any of his band re- 
turn, and he doubted if, in the depths of 
the cellars, they could have heard the bell. 
Pontius Pilate took his stand by the en- 
gines, crammed the furnace with wood, and 





added several pieces of side-meat from a 
pile of bacon which had been placed be- 
side him. Another ting, ting of the bell, 
and the boat shoved off, turned around, and 
floated down the river. Morning dawned 
as it reached the mouth of the White. The 
men evidently expected that she would turn 
into it, but, instead, she kept her course. 
with ever-accelerating speed, straight in the 
middle of the current. ‘De colonel done 
los’ his senses, or else him powerful drunk,” 
grunted Pontius Pilate. ‘‘Heah, you, Pol- 
lo Belvidere, jes run up sta’rs an’ ax him if 
dar ain’t some mistake about dis yeah.” 
Apollo obeyed, and returned to say that the 
cabin door was locked, and he ‘done 
couldn't make nobody heah; spects dey’s 
playin’ faro an’ drinkin’ deyselves drunk.” 

On shot the boat; and now the town of 
Napoleon and a fleet of gun-boats, with the 
Union flag streaming above them, appeared 
in view, ‘‘Bu’st open de cabin do’!” 
shouted Pontius Pilate. ‘‘Tote out de col- 
onel. I can swim straight as a sand-hil] 
crane can fly, and I'll tow him ober to de 
odder side ob de ribber. Too late to sabe 
de boat. De Yanks see her now, an’ dey’]] 
be arter her like a flock ob turkey-buzzards 
in less’n a minute.” 

Back tumbled the negroes. ‘‘Nobody up 
sta’rs nowhar. Spects de ghosts done 
steered us down heah or de debbil his own 
self. De Yanks is bound to get de colonel’s 
cotton anyhow.” 

‘‘No, dey don’t!” yelled Pontius Pilate, 
and opening the furnace doors he raked out 
their contents, scattering the fire on the 
pile of bacon, and flinging the lighted 
pieces about the inflammable cotton. A 
magnificent fire-god of the under-world, he 
justified his name of Pluto. Without a 
word the other negroes sprang into the 
water. Pontius Pilate, cutting some of the 
ropes which bound Dick, and saying, as he 
did so, ‘‘Pull foot, Yank; de ole boat’ll 
blaze up like corn shucks, an’ I don’t want 
to send nobody down to Satan’s steamboat,” 
leaped after them. 

‘Polly! Polly Pharaoh!” shrieked Dick; 
but the flames roared up the staircase as 
though it were a chimney. It would have 
been impossible for mortal being to have 
come down, even could his cry have been 
heard; and almost too late—for the fire had 
caught his own clothes—he lelt the doomed 
boat. 

The Union soldiers who rescued him said 
that as the boat rounded the point and came 
in sight of the town a signal was displayed 
from the pilot-house—a small, reddish flag. 
“There it is now,” they said, pointing to the 
sunken boat. From the slender flag-staff 
on its charred summit floated an oddly 
shaped pink calico pennon; it flapped hard 
with the wind, tugged at the string which 
bound it to the staff, broke it, and fluttered 
away into the river. 

And where was Polly Pharaoh? The 
wild chant of last night came to Dick’s 
mind. She had not let go her ‘‘grab ob de 
wheel.” Had she indeed heard ‘‘dem heb- 
ben bells a-ringin’?” The grand pathetic 
eyes would never look up at him again 
from the depths of the pink calico sun-bon- 
net; no need of it now to hide the scars of 
heroism, ‘‘The long white robes” she had 
longed to wear would match with a soul as 
white, purified twice through fire. Think- 
ing thus, he strolled down the levee that af- 
ternoon to take one more look at the wreck. 
Two little boys, true wharf rats, were fish- 
ing from a rough landing which projected 
into the water. One of them, with a long 
stick, had just caught at a faded, scorched 
rag; as he lifted it from the water it showed 
its shape—a sun-bonnet. Dick had no 
money, but he drew out his silver watch, 
and would have offered it for this souvenir. 
He was anticipated; a small black hand 
gave the young fisherman a well-directed 
cuff, and seizing the trophy, with the excla- 
mation, ‘‘You let dat ar bunnet alone, it’s 
mine!” clapped it upon her head before any 
of the astonished group had time to think 
what had happened. Then Dick looked 
down into the great calm eyes looking up 
at him. 

‘I slumped off de back ob de boat soon 
as ebber I got her in sight ob Napoleon. 
‘Lowed dere’d be libely times on board. 
Didn’t reckon I liked bein’ burned well 
enough to stay an’ cotch it again, did you?” 

It was Polly Pharaoh!—Jarper’s Maga- 


Zine. 
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THE AMERICAN HEROINE. 

She is not that erect, gray-haired matron 
who is Chairman of the Centennial Com- 
mittee in her own State, and of a dozen 
other societies besides, useful and reforma- 
tory; sheis not the pretty, wide-awake little 
M. D. who is fighting her way to work and 
wages in the next street; she is not the rapt 
but very self-conscious poetess beating up 
scenery and hotels from Maine to Califor- 
nia for materials for her muse, subscrip- 
tions to her book, and chances to lecture; 
least of all is she the faded clever beauty, 
whose woes and experiments in marriage 
and divorce have so long furnished gossip 
for the country. These are the people who, 
like the stage Yankee, represent us to oth- 
er nations; and verily in so doing they have 
their reward. The typical American girl 
represents us nowhere. She is one of those 
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unpicturesque and commonplace people 
porn to be the confusion of artists, Any- 
pody can take a likéness or point an argu 
ment ora joke with a high-featured, pro- 
nounced woman, such as the clever chair- 
man or the little hobby-riding M. D., as a 
subject; but what can you do with the 
wholesome, insignificant farmer's daughter, 
reduplicated in a day's journey a thousand 
times? 

This obscure member of society is very 
busy just now. In May (to come down to 
the commonplace surro undings of her com- 


monplace life) the dairy work presses heav- | 


ily; she always works out the butter for 
market herself; then there are new hands 
brought in for the Spring planting; she is 


baker and cook for the whole establishment, | 


and not only father and the boys but the 
jack plowman will grumble if bread and 
pies are not totheir liking. She knows just 
how long the canned tomatoes and the pre- 
serves and the salted meat will last, for it 
was she who superintended canning and 
salting them, if she did not do it with her 
own hands, Then there is the spring sew- 
ing; what with her own pretty chintzes and 
shirts for the boys at college and a little 
tailoring for father, her machine buzzes late 
into the night; and soon, too, the house is 
to be cleaned. She will scrub paint and 
tack carpets and hang the new paper onthe 
parlor all day, and in the evening put on 
her one silk and dance until midnight, or 
sit cozily at home to read the <Afluntic or 
Seribner’s aloud to the old folks. There is 
a change in the furnishing of the bookcases 
since she came from school and the boys 
from college. Youatt on the Horse, and 
the calf-bound rows of sermons by eminent 
Presbyterian divines, have been elevated to 
the upper shelves, and new comers in per- 
ishable cloth are in their places. You do 
not find a single rare edition among them. 
Our farmer’s daughter would ask, with her 
shrewd sense, ‘‘What did she care for the 
clothes of a book?” or ‘‘Why should she 
value a thing simply because other people 
could not get it?” Nor is there a solitary 
volume of popular science, such as the lady 
lecturer skims over to find ‘‘telling points;” 
our little country girl classes Huxley and 
Darwin with Voltaire and Tom Paine; la- 
bels them all ‘‘Poison” and puts a like 
death’s head and cross-bones on each. She 
taught the district school two winters (to 
help send her brother tocollege). You will 
find her therefore well informed as to cube- 
roots and mountains in Africa; she studied 
Latin (to help her brother with his lessons 
at night), can read Horace with a dictiona- 
ry, but never does it; Ruskin is her high- 
priest of literature; she has no patience 
with Emerson’s ‘‘transcendental stuff; she 
knows Longfellow by heart, and appeases 
all other intellectual hunger by unlimited 
supplies of harmless religious novels. The 
hunger of soul or life, which cleverer wo- 
men complain of, she never felt; she has no 
longings for a career, other than that which 
lies in the snug brick house at the end of the 
lane, where the young doctor lives alone. 
She does not admit that wish to herself 
without a blush even when alone. This 
hare, at least, will not hunt the hounds. 
The pink-cheeked little girl, who has a 
saucy wit of her own, grows painfully stiff 
and silent when the awkward young doctor 
is near. When the story went about that he 
was bringing a wife from town, or when 
her old father lay dying, as she thought, or 
when any other pain or loss has touched 
her, she has but one resource, the worn old 
Bible which she has read night and morn- 
ing since she was a child. He who speaks 
to her there is no vague abstraction, but the 
Friend whom she knows best. There is 
every probability that she will marry the 
doctor some day, and can vegetables, and 
sew, and bear children, just as her mother 
did before her. There will be ne great 
ambition satisfied, no tragedy, divorce, or 
public denouement of any sort in her life. 

If husband or children should need great 
sacrifices, she will make them; if one of 
them should ever be chosen to the first sta- 
tion in the land, she will bear her place in 
the White House with simple womanly dig- 
nity—the best of good breeding. 

The great event of her life, so far, is 
coming next month. The whole family are 
going to the Exposition in Philadelphia. 
Our little rustic will pay very little atten- 
tion to bric-a-brac or ceramic ware. She 
does not know terra cotta from Sevres; she 
is not likely either to linger long before the 
pictures, or any works of art, but the won- 
derful plants of all countries will hold her 
like enchantment; nobody who goes to the 
great concourse will catch shrewder, juster 
glimpses of the strange phases of human na- 
ture gathered there; and when she enters 
the old hall where her country had its birth. 
and reverently touches the cracked bell, it 
will be with the passionate loyalty of a 
child. No doubt, when she comes to the 
woman’s department, she will be elated and 
boastful as to the achievements of her sex: 
not perceiving that she, and the vast obscure 
sisterhood to which she belongs, chaste, 
modest, practical women, faithful wives and 
tender mothers, are the chief product of 
American domestic life in the past century, 
and the product to which her country can 
most safely and proudly point.—MNew York 
Tribu ne, 





WORK AND MONEY Our new meth- 
} fil p\ MAILIL. od of introduc- | 
ing the Home Guest carries everything before it. Our | 
premiums beat the world. Don't be idle aday. Par- 

ticulars free. Samples of paper superbly illustrated, | 
with choice Moss-rose Cross, 10 cts, J 
Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass ly6 


PERSONAL. | 


Hon. Alexancer H. Stephens continues 
to improve in health, 


Miss Minnie Hauck, who has been here 
on a Visit of three weeks among her friends 
and home, has sailed for Harvre, in the 
steamer France. During her career abroad, 
she has won a distinguished position, and 
become a prime favorite in the principle 


cities, especially of Germany and Hungary. 
Her voice has gained much in volume and 
richness, and the pretty young singer of 


seven years ago has developed into a highly 
accomplished artist. 


Mrs. Julia Sumner Hastings, a sister of 
the late Charles Sumner, and the last sur- 
viving member of his direct family, died 
at the White Ranch, Marin County, Cal., 
on Monday, May 29. 

President Sturtevant of the college for 
women in Jacksonville, Ill., who has been 
connected with that institution since it was 
founded in 1883, and its president since 
1844, has resigned on account of old age. 

James Russell Lowell has been invited to 
prepare a poem for the Fourth of July cel- 
ebration at Taunton, Mass., in connection 
with the oration of Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams. 

Sixteen hundred Cleveland (O.) girls have 
pledged themselves not to associate with 
young men of tippling habits. 

B. L. Farjeon brings out a domestic 
drama in London, this month, founded on 
his story of ‘‘Bread and Cheese and Kisses,” 
with Henry Neville in the principal char- 
acter. 

Dr. Schlieman has his permit from the 
Turkish government to continue his exca- 
vation on the site of Troy (Troja-Hiirarbyk), 
and is at work there again. 

George Sand, in her ‘‘//istoire de ma Vie,” 
thus sums up her belief: ‘““My religion was 
never at varianee as to its fundamental 
principles; the forms of the past have van- 
ished for me, as for my century, before the 
light of reflection, but the eternal doctrine 
of believers—a merciful God, an immortal 
soul and the hopes of the other life—that is 
what has resisted all analysis, all discussion, 
and even intervals of despe rate doubt.” 


PONDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 
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“Hear, for I will speak of exceilent 

things.”’ 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain PBestroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and for cleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford to be without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises, 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieved 
almost instantly by external application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

LADIES, find it their best friend. It assuages the 
pains to which they are peculiarly subject— 
notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, etc. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of inflama- 
tions and ulcerations. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES finds in this 
the only immediate reiief and ultimate cure. 
No cure, however chronic or obstinate, can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure, 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when ail 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia ani 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. 

PHYSICIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a specific), Chil- 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc., Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all manrer of 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 
Complexion. 

TO FARMERS—Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains. 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhoea, Chills, 
Calds, &e. Its range of auction is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 

ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. ma 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it properly. Refuse all 
other preparations of Witch Hazel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 

hospitals of this country and Europe. 

HISTORY and Wses of Pond’s Extract, 
in pamphlet form, sent free on application to 

POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, 98 Maiden 
Lane, New York. ede 

DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 
and Retreat for Invalids, 

For the treatment of Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal 

and Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Convulsions, Hy- 

steria and all Diseases of the Brain, No. 298 Shawmut 

Avenue, Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 a.m. 

and from 2 to 5o’clock p.m. Branch of the Institute. 

108 Kendall Street. Boston. Price of Board and 

Treatment at the Branch Institute. from 40 to 60 dol- 

lars amonth. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 

11A. M. to 2 P. M. and from 5 P. M. to 8 o'clock P.M. 

GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D., 
1514 Medical Director. 
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known to the wholesale trade of this and other cities, 
as manufacturers of FINE PERFUMES, believing 
that the public will support them in the manufacture 
of an EXTRA FINE grade of goods equal to foreign 
production, have adopted the novel idea of giving to 
all who will call at their office, a Trial Bottle of any 
of their Perfumes. They would call particular atten- 
tion to their new and Popular Perfume, the 
‘ J 


low pores of 50 ets, per ounce, put up in neat 
ott 7 
their bottles 


17 same quantity and quality contained in one 


odors open to smell of before buying. 
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ATHAM & 


PERFUME. 
PERFUME FREE, 
MESSRS. BARNARD & CO., long and favorably 


AYMOND BOUQUET.” 
These Perfumes will be sold at their office at the 


es. A reduction of 5 cts. to those furnishing 


3m13 


AN OL NCE OF ANY oF 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts. 


BARNARD & CO., 415 Washington St 


of Lubin’s $1 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 
23 School St., Boston, 


24w4. 


“Established 1846, 
R. MARSTON & CO’S 
DINING ROoMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
22, 25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week. n 
t 


LADIES! 


We would respectfully inform you that we have open- 


ed a retai SALESROOM 


AT 


NO. 53 WEST STREET, first door from Tremont, 
where may be found 


THE 


DRESS REFORM 


CORSET WAIST. 





Patented April 6, 1875. 
THE 


EMANCIPATION WAIST 





Patented Ang, 3, 1875 


AND OTHER 


Sanitary Garments 


In Large Varieties. 


Our rooms are conveniently and pleasantly situated 
and offer every facility and convenience for trying 
these garments on. 

Manufactory and wholesale rooms, 285 Devonshire 
Street, where all applications for agencies either by 
mail or in person should be made to 


GEORGE FROST & CO, 


CAUTION. 


No goods genuine unless stamped with our trade 
mark. 
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Retail rooms 53 West Street. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
-- o 
— * omy ee Bosto 1. 
(= Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases, 
Office hours from 104 M. to Pp. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 6w1 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 
NO. 581 WASHINGTON S8T., BOSTON. 


All deposits made in this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month. In- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
they remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 
num. 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for 
the protection of its depositors 3m8s 


DECALCOMANIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
and besutiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cta, 














it one may become a dead shot. 


stock. 


$300. Bell Targets, $2 00, 


P. O. Box, 2805. 


Yours truly, 
Commanding U. S. Army. 





Shoots Darts or Slugs 50 feet perfectly accurate. 


yarlor amusement for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


oné desiring to become a good shot, to practice with it. 


Excellent 
By practice with 
Price, $5 00, including 6 Darts, 


6 Targets, 100 Slugs, Ramrod, Claw, Wrench, and skeleton gun- 
Handsomely nickel-plated, $6 00. 


Black walnut case, 


With the new adjustable arm-rest, which comes with each Pis- 
tol, a lady or boy may load it with ease, 

Pistol and Target sent by mail on receipt of price and 35 cents 
postage, each, or by express, C. O. D. 


J. H. AYERS, 
45 High Street, Boston. 


A few of the many Testimonials, 
It is surely ingenious in mechanism, quite accurate in aim, and useful in preparing 
one for the more serious handling of the ordinary rifle. 
recommending it as the best Parlor Pistol of which I have knowledge. 


As such, I have no hesitation in 


W. T. SHERMAN, General, 


It is a good thing for ladies’ and gentlemen's amusement, and 1 would advise any 


Yours truly. 
Cart. A. H. BOGARDUS. 


Champion wing shot of America. 
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Dr. Tow nsend showing the manner of Inhaling. 
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“The fell destroyer of the human race” canbe cured 


by using . 
OXYGENATED AIR. 

Oxygen is the most potent element permeating the 
ethereal atmosphere. When properly introduced into 
the lungs, itexpels the tubercles and heals diseased 
lobes. Pulmonary Consumption need not prove fa- 
tal if the sufferer will apply OXXGENATED AIR be- 
fore the disease has reached the secondary stage. No 
other remedy known to science will reach this disease 
so quickly and effectually as 


OXYGENATED AIR. 


CATARRE can be thoroughly driven 
out of the system by the use of OXYGENATED AIR. 

It is worse than useless to swallow “medicine” into 
the stomach for thie life destroying disease! Snuffs 
and liquid compounds when snuffed into the nostrils, 
destroy the mucou* membrane of the nose, and of- 
ten cause congestion, which does much harm. Inhale 

OXYGENATED AIR. 
if you would be healed of this loathsome disease. 
OXYGENATED AIR NEVER FAILS TO CURE 
CATARRH. 

PNEUMONIA. is one of the most 
fatal diseases incident to our climate. When all oth- 
er remedies fail, Oxygenated Air will give relief in 
Five Minutes. To those whodoubt this statement 
we advise one trial. The moment it is breathed into 
the lungs it gives relief. 

Oxygen willcure this disease whenever the sufferer 
ha ssufticient strength to inhale the remedy. We ask 
only Ong TRIAL to prove what we state. 

Oo AND COLDS fre- 
quently lead to Consumption. If OXYGENATED 

IR is resorted to when a cold first comes on, it may 
be stopped with one inhalation of OXYGENATED 
AIR. Do not cough and strain your lungs, but give 
Orygenated Air a trial and be convinced that nature's 
remedy will give instant relief after drugs and medi- 


cines fail. 

DIPHTHERIA can be cured by in- 
haling OXYGENATED AIR! 

This disease always yields to this treatment, and 
when breathed into the lungs two or three times, the 
patient is relieved and a cure cffected in two or three 
days; often in as many hours. There has never been 
one case where Oxygenated Air failed to cure this dis- 
ease. Physicians pronounce it a never failing remedy 
for Diphtheria. 

"A STEM A baffles the skill of the best 
practitioners in the land. it cannot be reached by 
medicines, and only yields to Oxygen after repeated 
doses. OXYGENATED AIR is one of the best rem- 
edies known for this suffocating malady. It will cure 
if followed up for several months. It always affords 
relief in the most severe Cases. 

DYSsS SIA is carrying its victims 
to the grave by thousands. The stomach is ‘‘nature’s 
laboratory” and when poisoned with improper food 
and exhausted from over-taxation it must have REST 
as well as medicine. OXYGENATED AIR gives tone, 
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mortal beauty of Womanhood. If, in the 
period of middle-age romance the higher 


few received those courtesies, the code of | 


modern society raises and guards the whole. 


HER INSPIRED BY OUR LIT- 
ERATURE. 

Historically, she is at the acme of her 
power. The age is in full accord with her, 
and on whatever ground she steps she com- 
mands the sympathy of mankind. Nor to 
chivalry, or law, or commerce is her place 
in all hearts to be exclusively ascribed. The 
inspiration of the masters of thought has 
spread through modern literature, and from 
stage to stage has sounded the notes of her 
progress. The mysteries of her being have 
met their interpretation in the profound in- 
sight and pure conceptions of Milton. In- 
comparably beyond all others, Shakespeare 
has uncovered her capacities both for good 
and for evil, the excesses and the limita- 
tions of her nature, the side of her vanity 
and the side of her glory. In comparative- 
ly recent years the bookshelves have been 
stocking with commentaries from both 
sexes on the female characters of the great 
dramatist, until Juliet and Ophelia, Desde- 
mona and Cordelia, Portia and Beatrice, 
Lady Macbeth and Katherine of Arragon 
are familiar as the living. His interpreta- 
tion of her, piercing as the light of a dia- 
mond, is caught up and radiated from every 
sphere of active thought, from the pulpit 
and the bar, from novels which are histo- 
ries and from histories which are novels, 
from schools, from cottages, from the shops, 
and his myriad-mind pleads everywhere 
her cause. How deeply he has touched the 
fountains of the human heart in all classes, 
and how closely he has brought Man into 
sympathy with Woman, the stage bears 
daily witness, whenever applause runs from 
seat to seat over his grand words in her be- 
half, for love and mercy, for justice and 
retribution. Addison has been her amiable 
satirist and kindly instructor. Burns is 
feeling the chords of the race with her pa- 
thos and plaintive love. I forbear to ex- 
tend the catalogue. Whilst Swift and Pope 
and Johnson, who were incapable of being 
amiable or just to Woman, retire from her 
support, Milton and Shakespeare, Addison 
and Burns, are read by constantly increas- 
ing numbers; the nobility and naturalness, 
the dignity and tenderness of their senti- 
ments, laid at the shrine of her affections 
and her wrongs, have passed into the com- 
mon mind of this age, and have become a 
part of its humane judgment. Over all 
these inspiring influences, which have 
aided to bring mankind to the justice of her 
relations, the lessons of the Master of our 
holy religion preside and govern, qualify- 
ing, exalting, combining them into a har- 
monious public opinion. 

EQUALITY OF THE SEXES. 

One of the conclusions from the discus- 
sions of the century appears to be the set- 
tlement of the question of the intellectual 
equality of the sexes. If you ask how it 
has been settled—by the conclusion that 
that there is no question which ever can or 
ought to be settled at all. If the disputa- 
tions of the last hundred and fifty years 
over this question could be collected, the 
curiosities of literature would be vastly 
swollen. After bringing the lens of Scotch 
metaphysics to bear upon it, Dugald Stewart 
decided that all intellectual differences are 
the consequence of different education, and 
Lord Jeffrey, model in learning and fairness 
of judgment, inclines in the same direction. 
Other critics, equally profound, have as 
positively maintained the opposite opinion. 
A female writer of markcd accumen and 
liberal learning, who has made valuable 
contributions to our literature, Mrs. Jame- 
son, expresses the opinion, that ‘‘the intel- 
lect of Woman bears the same relation to 
that of Man as her physical organization; 
it is inferior in power, and different in kind. 
In men, the intellectual faculties exist more 
self-poised and self-directed, more inde- 
pendent of the rest of the character, than 
we find them in women; with whom taleat, 
however predominant, is in much greater 
degree modified by the sympathies and by 
moral causes.”” The sum total of the gen- 
eral belief of the most enlightened of both 
sexes appears to be, that there is a differ- 
ence of kind in their natural endowments, 
and that there is for each an appropriate 
tield for development and action. I think 
we may agree, this morning, that Woman is 
the superior in nice perception of minute 
circumstances, in the force and promptitude 
of her sympathy, in the courage of her 
affections and moral sentiments, in all the 
qualities depending upon excitability of 
nerve, in her capacity for noble and devoted 
attachment, in patience, quickness and tact, 
and in a talent which is not defined by the 
metaphysicians, and which men sometimes 
find embarrassing to themselves, the gift of 
second sight. I shall leave for you to de- 
termine, whether the sterner sex does or 
does not excel in the power of close and 
logical reasoning, in the capacity for investi- 

rating questions involving complex and in- 
determinate elements, in perseverance rather 
than patience, in concentrated power of 
attention, in sustained reach of combination 
and generalization, in creative force, in 
breadth of judgment and scope of imagin- 
ation. To what extent education can mod- 
ify the diversities which exist, whatever 
they may be, it is unnecessary to inquire, 
since the approving judgment of our day 
has, on the whole, accepted the fact that 
such diversities do not impair the relative 
influence of either sex, that neither class of 
forces is higher than the other in the scale 
of mind, and that both are essential for the 
greatest success of the race. In the war- 

fare of life the§cavalry and the artillery must 
co-operate in the achievement of victory. 
RECIPROCAL SUPERIORITY OF THE SEXES, 
It is an interesting feature of this subject, 
that, while metaphysicians and partisans 
have been agitating this question of the 
equality of endowments, each sex has in 
practice uniformly recognized the superior- 
ity of the other. Women always imitate 
men in intellectual display, always take 
pride in being deemed their equals, always 
receive from their hand the wreath of 
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honor with complacency: men always seek 
the critical approval of women,’ receive 
their satire as the very edge of truth, care 
more for the galleries than for the floor, 
and never feel sure of success if their pene- 
trating eve withholds its acknowledgement. 
The finer qualities pay tribute to the coarser, 
the higher qualities predominate over the 
greater. This practice does not much pro- 
ceed from mere gallantry or from badinage, 
it is the rule of conduct of sincere and seri- 
ous life. It is the triumph of moral power 
over the intellectual. This reciprocal recog 
nition of superiority, each sex as to the 
other, is an unerring indication that, in 
ordering the operations of the social system, 
divine Providence established over it this 
mystic law. It is the tie which binds men 
and women in the solemn unities of life. 
It is the happy fiction, if you please, it is 
the moral unreality, under which each sex 
is ever courting an exaggerated estimate of 
itself from the other,—and ‘‘goes to the 
courtship as its prayer,”"—under which each 
sex ever —2* it to the other, and is 
more blessed in giving than receiving. 
Under human necessity the laws of states 
confine certain oftices of duty to the stronger, 
in no derogation of the right or dignity of 
the weaker; and in turn, by those subtile 
and beneticent influences which nature 
gave them, which man would not take 
away if he could, and could not take away 
if he would, the weaker become the supe- 
rior, and overshadow alike the law-maker 
and the law. There is a harmonious in- 
equality, which is better than the most per- 
fect equality. The great Christian lyrist 
has wrought the mysterious incongruities 
and contradictions of the sexes into match- 
less shapes of reconciliation. After assign- 
ing to the lips of Adam in paradise the 
strongest expressions of his own superiority 
in mind and inward faculties, in accord, he 
with the prime end of nature, he 
allows our progenitor to break forth in 
another and higher strain :— 
-Yet when I —— 
Her loveliness, so absolute she seems, 

And in herself complete, so well to know 

Her own, that what she wills to do, or say, 

Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best. 

All higher knowledge in her presence falls 

Degraded. Wisdom, in discourse with her, 

Loses, discountenanced, and like folly shows. 

Authority and reason on her wait, 

As one intended first, and not after made 

Occasionally; and to consummate all, 

Greatness of mind, and nobleness, their seat 

Build in her loveliest, and create an awe 

About her, as a guard angelic placed. 

WOMAN IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

I think the experience of this age has 
contirmed the opinion of former time as to 
the relation of Woman to the conduct of 
public affairs. I am not speaking of the 
particular portion of this subject which is 
involved in the question of her exercise of 
the right of Suffrage. It is my conviction, 
on areview of the past, that, as the com- 
mon judgment of both men and women 
was before adverse to such participation in 
public aftairs, the experience of the century 
has not changed that opinion. In my ap- 
prehension, this conclusion is founded in 
good reason and just sentiment. A most 
discriminating female writer, who has not 
been backward in asserting the dignity of 
her sex, has said that ‘‘women, however 
well read in history, never generalize in 
politics, never reason from any broad and 
general principles, or from past events, 
their causes and their consequences,—but 
are political through their affections, preju- 
dices, hopes, fears and personal connec- 
tions.” And you will permit me to inquire, 
who ever saw a woman set to work to dis- 
cuss such questions as the proper duties 
and limitations of legislation, the complex 
mischief of certain laws and pulicies, the 
causes of national wealth, the relations of 
foreign trade and domestic industry, the 
field of agriculture and manufactures, the 
finance and the currency, the laws of popu- 
lation, the management of poverty and 
mendicity, the theories of taxation, the 
consequences of the public debt, and all 
public matters upon which the welfare of a 
State depends? It is not a sufficient answer 
to this-+inquiry, to say that she has been 
kept out of the practice of politics, because, 
while she has never been prohibited from 
the study of civil economy, she has never 
cast the light of reflective wisdom over any 
one of its fields. Women have ranged 
with free volition over the whole domain of 
speculative thought, and the fact that they 
have either avoided the severities of politi- 
cal economy, or have added nothing of 
value to it, is their own voluntary tribute 
to the wisdom of the division of duties 
under which society has so long existed. 
Any distribution of political service indif- 
ferently among men and women is so sug- 
gestive of confusion, awkwardness and im- 
possibility of progress in domestic life, that 
the piercing instinct of the female mind 
very generally rejects it. 

HER EXPERIMENT AND THE RESULT. 

This opinion of the sex has become more 
firmly established by the experiments which 
have been made in the opposite direction 
during the century. In the higher circles 
of the society of France, at a time not now 
remote, the most intellectual of its women 
attempted to participate in directing public 
affairs, and the result has been transmitted 
tous. They wielded a short, brilliant and 
fatal power. From their boudoirs and 
drawing-rooms went forth the resultant 
force of wit enforced by beauty. and fallacy 
masked by flattery. Policies which deso- 
lated the kingdom were stimulated in the 
salons of Paris, and from the councils of fe- 
male partisans came the orders to shed the 
purest blood of both sexes. The eagle eye 
of Napoleon took the lesson at a glance, he 
employed the agency of women for their 
power at intrigue, and ‘‘soignez les femmes” 
were often his ominous words to his depart- 
ing embassadors. Under the despotic and 
aristocratic governments they have more 
than once undertaken such a share in polit- 
ics, but it has been a service in the interest 
of diplomacy and intrigue. The example 
descended to the common ranks, and the 
political female clubs of Paris, numbering 
many thousands of members, even more 
disorderly than the disorderly clubs of men, 
were finally suppressed by government—for 
cause. It is a subject for gratulation, that, 
in this perversion of their nature to incom- 
patible functions, both the higher and com 
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mon orders of the sex in the United States 
have seen no inducement to claim the right 
or imitate the example. We cannot fail to 
behold in contrast the mass of women under 
the older governments and under our own 
There has not been a more revolting specta- 
cle than the mobs of women run mad with 
politics in the first French revolution, in 
London in 1780, in Paris again at the close 
of the last war with Prussia, in which ev- 





| erything of the possible hideous cast a shad- 


ow upon history. But, according to the 
light within them, they moved on the lower 
plane in the same sphere in which their 
more cultivated exemplars moved on the 
higher plane; and such will ever be the re- 
lation of the higher example to the inferi- 
or imitation. Different has been the con- 
duct of the women of America. In the 
more elevated and educated ranks, they 
have never brought their accomplishments 
and virtues into the arena of political tur- 
moil. From the days in which Mrs. Han- 
cock, the wife of the president of the Con- 
gress, amid the excitements of that trying 
epoch, exemplified the modesty, the digni- 
ty and the discretion which John Adams 
transmitted to us for her memorial, down 
to our own time, they have followed more 
pure and comely methods of influence. And 
their example, also, has not been without 
its following. Among the whole mass of 
the women of the United States the order 
of social existence has been exempt from 
the rude display of political action. Amid 
the passions of our politics we, too, have 
passed through many mobs, but who ever 
heard of an American woman appearing on 
that dread theater in her Amazonian armor? 
But, while they instinctively avoid exposing 
both soul and body to the uncongenial attri- 
tion of political affairs, they have not fail- 
ed, in periods of greatest excitement, within 
the pale of their fitness, but to farthest ex- 
tent of human benevolence, to discharge 
the noblest of all duties to the state. In the 
awful period of the late war, leaving to 
man the sterner obligations of patriotism, 
woman was yet iu every work of mercy, in 
the weakened household, in sanitary prepa- 
ration, in the labors of the hospital, in the 
house of prayer, at the burial of the brave. 
ADVICE OF FRANKLIN AND ADDISON. 

I trust we have not yet receded so far 
from the days of Dr. Franklin’s benignity 
and wisdom that his influence, so pre-emi- 
nent in his lifetime over the other sex, may 
not still be cherished with tender regard by 
their successors. In one of his letters to a 
granddaughter he gave this quaint and can- 
did advice: ‘‘You are very prudent not to 
engage in party disputes. Women should 
not meddle with party politics, except in 
the endeavor to reconcile their husbands, 
brothers and friends, who happen to be of 
contrary sides. If your sex keep cool, you 
may be the means of cooling ours the soon- 
er, and restoring more speedily that social 
harmony among fellow-citizens, which is so 
desirable after long and bitter dissensions.” 
I desire to echo Dr. Franklin’s good coun- 
sel, in the hope that men may continue to 
feel, for another century at least, that in 
consulting a wife, a mother, or a sister, on 
these subjects of excitement, they are ap- 
pealing from their own passions and preju- 
dices, and not to them, embodied in a sec- 
ond self. I trust that the members of this 
institution will concur with me in wishing 
far off the day when their ranks, like too 
many of the young men in the schools, 
shall be swept inio the vortex of dispute 
about public men and public affairs. If, 
however, there be any who look with favor 
upon such employment of time, I beg leave 
to ask their listening ear to the admonition 
of Addison: *‘There is nothing so bad for 
the face as party-zeal. It gives an ill-natur- 
ed cast to the eye, and a disagreeable sour- 
ness to the look; besides, that it makes the 
lines too strong, and flushes them worse 
than brandy. I have seen a woman's face 
break out in heats, as she has been talking 
against a great lord, whom she never saw in 
her life; and, indeed, I never knew a party- 
woman that kept her beauty for a twelve- 
month. I would therefore advise all my fe- 
male friends, as they value their complexion, 
to let alone all disputes of this nature; 
though, at the same time, I would give free 
liberty to all superannuated motherly parti- 
sans to be as violent as they please, since 
there will be no danger either of their spoil- 
ing their faces, or of their gaining converts.” 

THE SOCIAL AND ¥STHETIC ADJUSTER. 


If it be asked, what then is woman’s 
sphere—the answer has already been fur- 
nished by her own intelligent judgment and 
practice under the best civilization which 
the world has had. The choice has rested 
with her, and she has not made it in doubt 
or hesitation. She has properly refused to 
be limited or controlled by certain wornout 
catch phrases, of which, one would shut her 
up as a nurse to the sick-chamber, and 
another would consign to silence as a prude, 
or to seclusion asa nun. She is right in 
agreeing with Sydney Smith, that woman 
cannot afford to be compassionate from 
eight o'clock in the morning to twelve at 
night. The modern economies have met 
her on this ground, and have thrown open 
to her the most respectable, the most deli- 
cate, and the most responsible occupations; 
and she has taken to them with an exhilara- 
tion that belongs only to the noblest nature. 
She is satisfied,—it is only the inquisitor, 
still ringing the question of her sphere, 
who is dissatisfied. She adheres to the 
standard by which the graces of her charac- 
ter have been measured in the advancing 
ideas of the last half century. It is her 
choice to regard herself as an integral part 
of the plan of social and domestic order, 
out of which it is no wish of hers to be agi- 
tated and jostled into arenas alien to her na- 
ture. It is within her own consciousness 
that woman is the core and center of a na- 
tion of homes; it is within her own knowl- 
edge that history, literature and religion 
show the advancement of a nation to be in 
its homes. This is a trite doctrine, but not 
triter than the solar system or the geologi- 
cal formations, nor any less important, Af- 
ter trial, the family institution is the world’s 
method; without the appropiate distribu- 
tion of its duties, that must dissolve away; 
and therefore, whatever weakens her em- 
pire there, puts in peril the whole vast fa- 


bric. She is the adjuster of society, the 
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standard of its moral sanctions and its pur 
est sentiments, the beginning and the end 
of its natural and acquired wsthetics. It is 
in the daily and smaller habitudes of life 
that all tind the average of their 
stimulations and pleasures; and her presence 
there is inspiration, her direction there is 
better than law and good as a perpetual 
song. She is the ingenious manager of the 
national manners, Which we under-estimate. 
‘Manners, "—said Burke—‘‘Manners are of 
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more importance than laws. The law 
touches us but here and there, now and 
then. Manners are what vex or soothe, 


corrupt or purify, exalt or debase, barbar- 
ize or refine us, by a constant, steady, uni- 
form, irreversible operation, like that of the 
air we breathe. They give the whole form 
and color to our lives. According to their 
quality, their aid morals, they supply them, 
or they destroy them.” I may add that wo- 
man is their queen and their law-giver. In 
no country so much as in ours is it needed 
to bear in mind that according to her quali- 
ty will be their quality. In no other coun- 
try is it so essential that her influence over 
the manners of the people be assisted by 
adding to her natural refinement the effects 
of education, by preserving her born deco- 
rum from the tarnish of whatever is unfem- 
inine. 
HER HEROIC ELEMENT. 

This anniversary fitly takes the lesson that 
the heroic element of Woman is in moral 
sentiment. Whatever of the renown of wo- 
men of the century now survives, comes 
mostly from that domain. Their place in 
the judgments of civilization has been de- 
termined by the rule which the Author of 
their being established as the pledge of the 
security of society. This rule is often re- 
laxed by men in judging their own sex, but 
it is observed both by men and women in 
judging the other sex. The renown of em- 
inent men often partakes of the glare of great 
achievement, while moral obliquities are 
condoned or overlooked. Women with a 
juster religious sense judge their own sex by 
the moral test, and their decision is taken up 
by the voice of the ages. The genius of 
Napoleon still captures the admiration of 
mankind, in spite of his crimes; but the 
Semiramis of the north, Catharine of Russia, 
of consummate genius, having led an em- 
pire out of mediocrity into the first place of 
power, is seldom mentioned without a shud- 
der. Of two modern queens of nations, 
not unequal in natural and acquired talent, 
the successor of the patroness of the dis- 
coverer of anew world lives in general con- 
tempt, while she of our mother country is 
descending the years in the light of benig- 
nant fame. The heroism of Woman is a 
moral heroism; it isa principle and not a 
passion. Her courage is of duty and not 
of ambition, and her passive fortitude is 
lodged among the proverbs of the world. 
The Maid of Orleans is triumphant as a 
historical character, because she kept her 
innocence, and rode under a banner spiritu- 
ally consecrated. When the two emperors 
and the marshals of France and the charge 
of the six hundred shall have been forgot- 
ten, the name of Florence Nightingale will 
still travel on to the posterities. When man- 
kind shall not much remember the woman 
of genius in diplomacy and arms, who held 
the ascendency of Germany, her weaker 
daughter of France will still move all hearts 
by the sublime meekness and divine forgive- 
ness which made immortal two years of 
martyrdom. Of all that female array of 
Paris, brilliant in intellect, which made even 
an epoch of blood almost attractive, the 
memorials which remain after ninety years 
are the memorials of Christian fortitude in 
suffering. The gay salon of Mme Roland, 
which controlled an administration, is pass- 
ing into oblivion, and her own name lives 
only in the heroic invocation which she ut- 
tered for all time, as the chariot bearing her 
to the scaffold wheeled under the statue of 
Liberty. In all times and in all spheres the 
glory of womanhood is in the moral senti- 
ments. 

CONCLUSION, 

The limitations of this occasion compel 
me to draw these remarks to a close. There 
are many things One would desire to say, 
which must be omitted, It only remains 
for me, with the parting word, to remind 
those whom I have the honor to address, 
that enlarged responsibilities come always 
with widening spheres of opportunity. If 
the freedom of civil rights has opened to the 
sex the gates of a new world, they are to 
enter not only to possess it, but to organize 
and embellish it. If equality of privilege 
and honor in all industry is before them, 
the universal law of decorum follows there 
not only to protect them, but to be itself 
preserved. If almost the whole education 
of the race has come under their charge, 
let them be mindful that the hand moulding 
the image of the age be set to the finest 
touches of art under the purest inspirations 
of spirit. If in conceded homage and def- 
erence they occupy an eminence heretofore 
unknown, let them acknowledge it with the 
fragrant courtesy of their nature. Above 
all, I would counsel them against being mis- 
led into a false theory, the worst of our time, 
which implies antagonism between the sexes. 
Women are not a class; they are factors in 
the divine problem of immortal being; they 
are elements of the systems of the world, 
out of which they can neither be decom- 
posed, nor be resolved into independency of 
existence. The accord between the sexes is 
the accord of mutual supremacy and of mu- 
tual allegiance. 

“The woman’s cause is man’s. They rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or Godlike, bond or free: 

For she that out of Lethe scales with man 

The shining steps of Nature, shares with man 
His nights, his days, moves with him to one goal, 
Stays all the fair young planet in her hands— 

If she be small, slight-natured, miserable, 

How shall men grow? 

let her make herself her own 

To give or keep, to live and learn and be 

All that not harms distinctive womanhood. 

For woman is not undeveloped man, 

But diverse; could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain: his dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference: 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow; 

The man be more of woman, she of man: 

He gain in sweetness and in moral hight, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world: 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 
Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind: 

Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words. 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to men: 

Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and calm. 
Then springs the crowning race of humankind.” 














SPECIAL NOTICES, 


Mrs. Anna L, Bacon, No. 
can accommodate a limited number of speakers, dele 
gates-and others who attend the Saffragists’ Center 
nial in Philadelphia, July3d. Terms $2.00aday. 

lw2i . 





i234 Sansom st 


Mrs, Amnie Cooper, 1733 Filbert St., Phila. 
delphia. can accommodate delegates and others who 
attend the Suffragists’ Convention on Jaly 3d, and at 
any time afterwards. Terms $2.00 a day lw27 

To Let.—For the summer months, the whole or a 
portion of a small furnished house in Dorchester, with 
all modern conveniences and fine water view. 

Apply to F. A. HINCKLEY, 6 Hamilton Street, 
Boston. 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 


Country Residence in Dorchester to let, fur. 
nished or unfurnished, 16 rooms, furnace, gas, water 
modern improvements, stationary tubs, barn and sta. 
ble, 344 acres, abundance of fruit, grass and shade 
first-class neighborhood, fine view, good garden, one 
of the most beautiful situations in Boston. Four 
miles from the State House, 15 minutes by cars to 
business center of the city.—Will be rented at a rea- 
sonable price by afamily about to visit Europe. For 
particulars apply to Rosert E. Apruorp, 

40 Water Street, Room 11. 








THE PerRvvIAN Syxvup is an Iron Tonic, pre- 
pared expressly to supply the Blood with its fron 
element. Being free from alcohol in any form, its 
energizing effects are not followed by corresponding 
reaction, but are permanent, infusing strength, vigor 
and new life into all parts of the system, and building 
upan Iron Constitution. Itis an excellent substitute 
for wine or brandy where a stimulant is needed. Sold 
by all druggists. w27 

“The artistic Photographs at the Gallery of Mr. A, 
N. Hardy, 22 Winter Street, will richly repay the 
visitor for examining. The Shadow Effect, and his 
arrangements for a pleasant and effective light in the 
operating room, are probably unsurpassed, and his 
instruments and apparatus are of the latest improve- 
ments. Asa result his likenesses are marked with 
an expressive life-like *— and, what is very 
important to the visitor, his photographs give PERFECT 
SATISFACTION.”"—Boston Daily Traveler. 








— = ⸗ 
WOMAN'S Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
North College Avenue and Twenty first St., Phil. 


The twenty-seventh winter session will open on 
Thursday, Oct. 6th, in the commodious new College 
Building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills’ and Orthopeed ic 
Hospitals. Spring Course of Lectures, practical 
demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except 
for expense of material) to all Matriculants of the 
year. Address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M. Dean, 
North College Ave and 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. N. HARDY. 
Photographer, 


22 WINTER ST., BOSTON. 


Cards, Cabinets and Promenades, 


Pictures for frames of all sizes, finished in 
India Ink, Crayon, and Water Colors. 


Old pictures copied and enlarged. Prices reasonable. 
3m27 


Wee Ladies to act as local agents 
for our Centennial medals, take charge of can- 
vassers and circulate advertisements. Regular salary, 
seven to ten dollars weekly, and commission, Also 
wanted canvassers. Address with stamp, 
HENRY J. CLINTON, 
Buffalo, New York. 
1w27 


ICE CREAM. 


Parties, Festivals, Societies, &c., supplied in any 
quantities, Cream can be sent to any of the sur- 
rounding towns. 


Philadelphia Ice Cream Co., 
3 i-2 —— Place, 


4w25. 
POST-GRADUATE COURSE. 
IX SEPTEMBER there will be opened at 


Chauncy-Hall School, 


Two Courses, one Literary, the other Scientific, for 
graduates of High Schools, and for ladies and gentle- 
men desiring to purstie a year’s study beyond ordinary 
school-work. 

For particulars, address, 

CUSHING & LADD. 


~ WORTH KNOWING! WHAT ? 


How to color, recolor, and restore any faded or 
dingy fabrics or fancy articles. Very full directions 
are given with every package of LEAMON’s ANILINE 
Dyes for all such uses. Nothing can excel the ease 
and certainty with which these brilliant Dyes can be 
used. With almost no trouble many articles can be 
made as good as new, and thus Ladies can make a 
great saving. Silks, Woolens, and Cottons take splen- 
did color. Give them a trial. Use Leamon’s Dyes. 

4w24. 


10 PER CENT NET. 

Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm First- 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost a dollar. No customer of ours ever waited 
a day for interest or principal when due. Send for 
particulars. References in every State in the Union, 
who will contirm the above facts. 
ay ~ — & CO., LAWRENCE, Kansas. 
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New Church Music Book! 
The Salutation! $':2.2ass"°" 


$12. per dozen. 

This book, the first by Mr. Emerson alone, since the 
issue of his popular “CuoraL Trisute,”’ shows the 
marks of his unexcelled talent in providing for the 
tastes and wants of the Singing Public. We have 
here a fine Singing School Course, a capital collection 
of easy Glees and Part Songs for practice, and a large 
number of new Metrical Tunes, Chants, Motets, Sen- 
tences, Anthems, etc., etc., providing freshness and 
variety in every part. Price for single copy $1.38, for 
which it will be mailed. post-free, to any address. 


Price 





A decidedly pretty and sweet Sabbath School Song 
Book, is GOOD NEWS, It takes at first sight. 
Specimen copies mailed, post free, for 35 cents. 


Buy our Centennial Collection of Na- 
tional Songs, for use on all Centennial Occasions. 
Price in paper, 40 cents; in Boards, 50 cents. 


RE In Press, and will be ready in time for the Fail 
Trade the following timely books: 
The American Chorus Book, (easy giees 
and 4 part Songs for Societies:) also, The Encore, 
(for Singing Classes and Conventions.) by L. O. Em- 
ERSON: also The Oratorio of Joshua, by Handel: 
and a new collection of Part Songs for Men's Voices, 
by W. O. Perkins. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 


711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 
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